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PREFACE [D 


"n | "The importance that Unesco attaches to the development of adult 
—— . education services throughout the world can be judged by the length- 
ening list ofits publications in this field. The definitive edition of the 
International Directory of Adult Education, which is now in the press, will 
survey present developments in some 60 countries, indicating lines 
for further international communication and co-operation. Several 
other publications, in particular Adult Education Current Trends and 
Practices, have given a cross-sample of characteristic thought and 
= practice, with a view to guiding and inspiring educationists con- 
cerned with this type of work. 

The present work has a similar aim. Because of the great, if not 
predominant, role that universities have played in developing adult 
education services in Great Britain, the United States and Canada, 
Unesco asked representatives of the university extension movements 
in these countries to make a comprehensive report on what has been 
achieved, so that universities in other lands may feel encouraged to 
_ provide similar—or better—services. 

The persons responsible for the three studies have been able to 
_ write authoritatively. Mr. S. G. Raybould, who deals with univer- 
ity extension work in Great Britain, is the director of the De- 


bett, who has contributed the chapter on Canada, is a former director 
14d ofthe Canadian Association for Adult Education. The review of ex- 
_tension services provided by United States universities is the work of 
two specialists: Baldwin M. Woods, Vice-President of University 
ixtension and Professor of Engineering, University of California, 
d Helen V. Hammarberg, Head of the Department of Confer- 
nces and Special Activities, University Extension, University of Cali- 
ornia. Theauthors were given complete freedom in the composition 
of their respective studies, which therefore are not presented accord- 
. ing to a uniform plan. The Introduction, which analyses and com- 
. pares them and recommends courses of action, is the work of Mr. 
_ Cyril O. Houle, Dean of University College, University of Chica: A 
assisted by Mr. Maurice F. X. Donohue. En 
Together, the three chapters cover an extraordinar 
iniversity extension services ranging from advanced clas 


A 


y variety of 
sesintended 
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to keep graduates abreast of the latest developments in their respec- 
tive professions to educational schemes for very poorrural communi- 
ties. The writers discuss the philosophy underlying the movement 
and practical details of teacher-training, finance, publicity and the 
various methods of instruction, including such widely different tech- 
niques as the traditional public lecture, specially equipped railway 
trains—' colleges on wheels’—and television. : 

It is hoped that all universities beginning extension services, 
whether among communities already well provided with educational 
facilities or in areas where more fundamental tasks must be faced, 


will find something relevant and useful in the experiences reported 
here. 
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INTRODUCTION 
By Cyr O. Hour © 


To modern man, the free university is the citadel of civilization. 
There, if anywhere, the deepest secular values are guarded: the dis- 
passionate search for rational truth; the preservation of the hard- 
won knowledge and insights inherited from the past; and the trans- 
mission of this information, these beliefs, and this method of free 
inquiry to all who care or who can be led to care. When this citadel 
is attacked, society is in danger. When it is conquered, freedom has 
disappeared. The fact that today attack is frequent and defeat is 
possible demonstrates the persistence of those dangers and difficul- 
. ties which are implicit, as they have always been, in the responsi- 
_ bility for maintaining the spirit of free inquiry. 
The companies of scholars within the universities are aware that 
.. they have somehow failed to do their part in preventing or curing the 
... most serious ills of contemporary society. With a sense of humility’ 
— and hope, some of these scholars have in recent years considered with 
‘are the mission imposed upon them by the realities of theirtimesand 
_ have projected new courses of action for themselves. Their boldest 
_ decision has been to move directly into the main current of social life 
... to help mature and responsible men and women find better answers 
to their private and public problems through the unending processes 
'education. Some men of good will outside the universities have 
eagerly greeted such offers of assistance. Many more adults are not 
_yet aware that learning can give them help they need in dealing with 
n great issues of life. Some lack faith in their very ability to learn. 
_ How can the university best teach them, inspire them, and give ~ 
them faith? —— j ; 
$ eee res mich are here introduced show that this ques- 
[ : gnificant one—and has produced Significant an- 
Swers—in Great Britain, in Canada, and in the United States. In 
each country, the answer has been sought for at least 50 years and, in 
_ each, the interest in the problem has mounted steadily throu howe 
i; that period. None of the authors of the three separate lacune 
here printed would pretend that his study can do much more than 
demonstrate how unique the question and the answers becomein the 
special cultural context of each country's own goals and problems. 
» As in most aspects of life, there are no easy answers. Thus, for 
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instance, the deep problems of fundamental education for those 
denied any schooling at all—thatformidable and vital task on which 
Unesco rightly focuses so much attention—are here little discussed, 
butthey are implicit in the feeling ofurgent need for better solutions 
of wide-ranging difficulties that the reader will sense in most of 
the pages that follow. i 
Modern life has developed mechanisms that weave a vast fabric of 
interrelationship among us àll and between the seemingly separate 
things in which as individuals we may happen to be interested. 
Work, play, the interaction of social life, and the decisive moments 
ofreflection often turn out in the end, after analysis, to be involved in 
some way with the problems of education, with the task and need to 
learn about ourselves, about our environment, and about our world. 
As adults we are thus all active sharers in adult education in the 
widest sense, but it is with formal, organized efforts to help mature 
men and women to learn that we are concerned in this book. The 
range of experience covered is, of course, too narrow, but the very 
limitation of this study to three countries whose educational struc- 
tures all trace back to Cambridge 
are separately rooted in the same language of English (even as both 
factors are so profoundly modified in French Canada), may offer 
some advantage in clarity of concept. 
Thus we see at once three central and separate themes can be de- 
tected in these three countries. The British universities have been 
concerned mainly with extending their traditional functions ofteach- 
ing and counselling students to the wider clientele outside university 
walls. The emphasis was placed on formal education and the tradi- 
tional university standards. The American! educators have occu- 
pied themselves with providing a wide range of services in literally 
any fields of interest. The Canadians have blended both (unfor- 
tunately inheriting the American curse of formalized scholastic 
*credits") with a new and exciting concept of pioneering economic 
and social reforms in underdeveloped areas, as is most vividly seen 


and widely known in the achievements of St. Francis Xavier Univer- 
sity, 


* This term is here used, 
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adults, the shape depending upon the organization of the commu- 
nity. In the United States, for example, theological disputation was 
of crucial importance to practically every early settler in New Eng- 
land and the system of exchange of information and opinion was 
highly developed. But the systematic approach from the university 
to the community began only about 75 years ago with organized 
lectures given by English dons to mature citizens. 

When the extension courses were new, they had a great vogue. It 
was not long before visitors from Canada and the United States, 
excited by what they saw, returned home, cast.a speculative eye at 
their own institutions of higher learning, and created their own 
plans to follow the English example. In the early years, there was in 
effect one programme operating in three different countries. But 
that programme embodied a serious flaw. The universities were 
projecting their activities on the basis of their experience with the 
young people whom they were used to teaching. They were like 
hopeful merchants in a civilized country who export their wares to a 
primitive land without first finding out whatits inhabitants need and 
would like to have. It is not surprising that early hopes failed and 
that the broad-based audiences of the early lectures gradually 
dwindled away, leaving behind in most cases a residue of earnest 
students chiefly drawn from the middle class. 

Ineach country, however, the field had been opened. Thoughtful 
university leaders had been impressed by both their success and their 
failure. They concluded that their best plan would be to serve adults 
more directly, to build their programmes on the concept that their 
students would be mature and not adolescent, and to invite the col- 
laboration of thosestudentsin the planning ofthe work. Whatresulted 
from this decision makes up the history of the university in adult 
education in the three countries and we have that history sketched 
for us in this volume. It is not surprising that whereas before there 
had been uniformity in the three countries growing out of their com- 
mon conception of the task of a university, now there was to bea 
diversity growing out of the differing nature of the three countries, In 
Britain, Balliol men collaborated with that remarkable individual, 
Albert Mansbridge, in the founding of the Workers? Educational 
Association, which has played so spectacular a role in the moulding 
of the leadership of the British Labour Party. In the United States 
Charles R. Van Hise used at the University of Wisconsin the prin- 
ciples of adult education he had learned at the University of Chicago 
to builda programme designed to make the boundaries of the univer- 
sity become the boundaries of the State. In Canada, the universiti 

3 rsities 
reached out to take to the fishermen, the timber-cutters, the farmers 
and the miners the knowledge and understanding they needed to 
improve the conditions of their life and to learn to live in amity with 
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their fellows and with other cultural groups. The problem of the 
frontier was tackled wherever it was found. d 

The universities made their entrance into adult education. at 
about thesame time that the drive toward mass university education 
began. The campus enrolmentsin the three countries have increased 
in a startling manner. At the turn of the century, 237,592 men and 
women were enrolled in higher educationalinstitutionsin the United 
States, but by 1948 the figure had jumped to 2,4108,209.1 During 

: this same period similar enrolments in Great Britain increased from 
24,2017 to 83,690? and in Canada the increase was from an estimated 
E 13,0004 to 217,198.5 i t 

There is good reason to believe that the growth in full-time enrol- 
ment in the universities was stimulated by the development of adult 
education. In Great Britain, for example, a number of the modern 
universities and university colleges have developed out of the old 
extension centres. The once-insignificant American ‘ cow colleges’ 
established in the middle of the nineteenth century by federal land- 
grants have, in the last40 years, growntobeamongthemost respected 
academic institutions in the United States. They have been enabled 
to do so chiefly because of the substantial support which has resulted 
from their remarkable services to the public chiefly in rural areas. 
The dramatic story of creation, combination, and expansion of 
institutions in Canada is well told in the pages that follow. 

It is easy to count full-time students in residence on a university 
campus. It is impossible to make any comparable count of the ma- 
ture citizens who are now being directly and systematically influ- 
enced by the same institutions. As all three authors demonstrate 
vividly, the range and depth of such services are enormously varied 
and are becoming constantly more complex. One cannot count the — 
number that are now influenced and, if it were possible to do so, one | i 
could not hope to compare the figure with either past or future 
statistics. à 

Every fact, figure, and judgment presented in the three reports 
points, however, to the same conclusion. There is occurring in all : 
three countries a great increase in the number ofadults who wishor 
demand to be taught, and this is only the advance wave of a new 
social phenomenon, adult education on the most massive scale. As 

i people learn, they want to know more. The enormous spread ofliter- | 
acy, the increase in the age of compulsory attendance at school, the 
lateral expansion of. secondary schools and college and junior college 


study, all are visibly operating toward the creation ofa vast clientele 
j 3 Statistics for enrolments in the United States taken from World Almas. 
p Statesman's Year- Book (1899). ESSI E e A ; 
hiversity Grants Committee, Returns Srom Universities and University Colleges in Receipt of Treasury 
; Grant, Academic Year, 1949-50, London, His Maine Serd ‘ 
j 1 Sateoman’s Tear-Bosk (169) London, His Majesty's Stationery Office, 1051, p a. 


l * Statesman's Year-Book (1950). 
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for formal adult education. These men and women, striving to 
learn, to improve their own resources as individuals, as workers, and 
as social beings, will not be put off. 

Itis notsurprising that so insistent a demand, coupled as it is with 
such other pressures upon the university as expanded full-time en- 
rolment and the demands of society for practical research, has led 
many sincere and dedicated university leaders to regard adult educa- 
tion with uneasy suspicion. They dread the possibility that the hordes 
of new claimants on their time and service may finally destroy 
the university itself. The university, such observers fear, may grow 
to be like the lumbering behemoths of prehistoric time, whose bodies 
grew too large for their brains to integrate and who thereby failed in 

‘the struggle for survival. This fear of size is paralleled by a fear of 
cheapness and vulgarization. A quirk of the English alphabet cou- 
ples ‘adult education’ and ‘adulteration’ as the heading of a single 
page in the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences. A number of university 
men would think this pairing of terms highly appropriate. There is 
a large body of opinion which holds that the best way to avoid the 
dual threat is to declare that adult education is not a proper function 
of a university. It is argued that historically the university has not 
been concerned with the part-time instruction of mature students 
and that therefore institutions of higher learning should restrict 
themselves to do only those things that they have learned to do best. 

It is easy to give quick answers to this contention and those with 
special interests in adult education have not hesitated to give them, 
The universities are already too committed to turn back. They must 
not fail to take advantage of the social opportunity inherent in the 
eagerness of mature citizens to improve themselves and society. 
Universities in the past have made unwise decisions, notably in the 
now recanted belief that the place for experimental science was in the 
learned society or for groups of amateur collaborators and not in the 
yet-unbuilt university laboratory. The same sort of error has pro- 
duced attempts to segregate technical and professional instruction 
away from the formal university structure. Both kinds of error must 
finally be corrected, because there is a unity of learning. From the 
point of view of the university, the results of any advance in know- 
ledge made outside the formal academic structure must be incor- 

} porated in its own system of learning and teaching, even ifa genera- 
tion late, From the standpoint of society as a whole, segregation of 
various sorts of intellectual effort is self-defeating, 

1 These easy answers would serve well enough if the Present univer- 
sity offering to adults was consistent and rational. Unfortunatel: 
however, many of the things now done or hoped for in thename Ao 
dult education cannot be defended in terms of any concept of Pe 

ity. It has seemed important in the Soe ee 
vest portant in the past to let creative impulses 
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operate without discipline or hindrance. In Great Britain, the great 
weight of the old universities and the small and integrated character 
of the country have made possible more logical coherence to.a com- 
mon pattern than has been feasiblein Canada and the United States. 
Tnall three countries, however, the development ofa better rationale 
is imperative if future progress is to be sound. What should the uni- 
versities try to do in the field of adult education? Will they need to 
change substantially if they are to do it? Would such a change be 
good or bad for the whole institution? The comments of the oppo- 
nents of adult education suggest that the re-examination of present 
practice to find answers to these questions should begin with a con- 
sideration of the proper function ofa university. There is, in fact, no 
other place to begin. 

The most celebrated historian of the early universities, Rashdall, 
concluded that in their earliest days they had no basic form or idea. 
‘Like the Papacy and the Empire,” he says, ‘the University is an 
institution which owes not merely its primitive form and traditions, 
but, in a sense, its very existence to a combination of accidental cir- 
cumstances.” But out of chaotic beginning clear patterns emerged. 
Rashdall continues: ‘The subsequent development of each of these 
institutions was determined by, and reveals to us, the whole bent and 
spiritual character of the age to whose life it became organic. . . . 
Ideals pass into great historic forces by embodying themselves in 
institutions.'? At Paris, masters accepted young disciples. At Bo- 
logna, men wishing to study banded together to hire their teachers. 
The other early universities followed one or another of these basic 
patterns or worked out some organization of their own. _ 

In their earliest days, the universities took as their students only 
the young disciples needed to guarantee a continuity of knowledge 
through a life of research and contemplation. As society changed, 
however, the universities began to mature as social repositories of 
knowledge. They absorbed the law-teaching functions of the courts 
and the humanities-teaching function of chivalric institutions. They 
began to attract young gentlemen anxious only for polish, for an in- 
troduction to learning instead of a total dedication to knowledge. 
Gradually a new clientele was added to the old without supplanting 
it, although many a professor must have had serious qualms about 
increasing size and possible vulgarization. Presently the university 
emerged as a place to train not only scholars but also the leaders of 
society. 

In an aristocracy it is easy to identify the young people who should 
go to a university. They are the sons and daughters of those who are 


! Hastings Rashdall, The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, Oxford, The Clarendon Press, , 
a 4, pp. ” 


2 Ibid., p. 5. A 
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in control ofsociety. In a democratic culture, however, in which the 
idealis that each man should rise by his own talents, other tests must 
be made for admission to the university. Those who can profit by the 
experience must be given the right to attend. Our experience in this 
century has clearly shown that many young people of a sort who 
were formerly excluded have a better personal and social claim to 
consideration than many who were formerly included. The aristo- 
crats continue to attend, but changes in the past 50 years have 
greatly broadened the base from which the university recruits its 
full-time students. This has not been achieved without protests that 
the true function of the institution was being forgotten or denied. 

Despite the enlargement of the student group, the necessities of 
full-time study and the restriction of the curriculum to those subjects 
designed to mould the minds and characters of young people have 
limited the age range ofthose who found it useful to attend. It would 
appear, however, that if the content and method of the university's 
instruction are broadened, there is no historical or logical reason why 
the body of persons taught should be limited artificially to those who 
are in their late adolescence. Changes in society and in the concept 
of the university's function have enlarged and changed the group of 
students in the past. The same social forces may do so with equal 

_ propriety in the future. Triviality of thought and mammoth size of 

- programme may come as a consequence of adult education, but 
there is nothing inherent in the age of the student which makes such ° 
a result necessary. Any study of the present educational scene may 
well lead one to conclude that some of the most conspicuous exam- 
ples offolly and triviality are to be found today in the work which the 
universities are providing for the kinds of young students whose right 
to attend has been traditionally conceded. 

Buteven if full-time instruction of young people wereon a genuine- 
ly sound and constructive basis, the need for integrating the adult 
student into the university process would remain. There are five 
major considerations which lead to this conclusion. In the first place, 
modern research has borne out an old conviction that in some fields 
of knowledge adults can learn better than young people can and in- 
deed that, as Aristotle said, some subjects cannot be studied with 
profit by young men but only by their elders. Universities through- 
out the world have recently had a practical demonstration of this 
truth. The influx of war veterans after 1945 refreshed and enlivened 
the whole academic community because these veterans had reversed. 
the usual process and become adults before they became students, 
In the second place, since higher knowledge is the province of the 
university, the graduate who hopes to pursue his general field or 
special interest can find no better source of help. Third, Structural 
values and qualities which the full-time students acquire need main- 
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tenance and enrichment throughout life. Fourth, there will always 
remain the problem of dealing remedially with those whose needs 
for advanced education have been thwarted or who have come late 
' to a personal realization of their needs. Finally, since the university 
isinterested in knowledge and its transmission, it must in its own pro- 
fessional interest experiment in what, as we have earlier said, will be 
the most massive challenge to education in the next generation— 
the teaching of adults. b 
The university has been as evolutionary in the development of its 
method asit hasin the kinds ofstudentsit tried to attract. "Those who 
shudder at the tutorial class, the correspondence course, 
tical demonstration could hardly be more affrighted tha: 
centuries ago, realized what the invention of printing would do to the 
traditional method of exposition. Many a scholar in that earlier day 
must have agreed with Alexander's rebuke to Aristotle: *You have 
not done well to publish your books of oral doctrine; for what is 
there now that we excel others in, if those things which we have been 
particularly instructed in belaid open to all?! Universities were aided. 
rather than hindered by the invention ofthe book. Wenow consider 
that a book is neither necessarily good or bad. It is its purpose and 


content that matter. The same thing is true of all other teaching 
methods. 
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be old-fashioned. The same fact is true in the great issues of philoso- 
phy and the attempt to understand society through history. But, at 
a lesser level, in the proliferation of subject-matter courses, we en- 
counter another and different phenomenon: how quickly new disci- 
plines are absorbed into the whole fabric of scholarship, how soon 
they become ‘respectable’, and with what prompt suspicion their 
professors regard still newer fields of inquiry. The universities have 
already experienced, for example, the addition to their curricula of 
such vocational elements as engineering; they experienced the sub- 
division of classic disciplines when psychology and biology grew out 
of philosophy. One suspects that the fear ofnew subject matters may 
remain constant, the shape of the fear changing with each genera- 
tion. Perhaps this jealousy for what is known, this fear of cheapen- 
ing and tainting it by the injudicious admixture of shaky disciplines, 
and the academization of fads and fancies is a healthy and useful 
fear. Yet the stable place today of many subjects which were un- 
known as separate disciplines 50 years ago suggests that truth is dy- 
namic after all. The growth ofknowledge requires the accumulation 
of discrete pieces of information into systematic disciplines which 
then seem almost to force the widening of inquiry along firm lines. 

Adult education, if it be managed in the universities by scholar- 
administrators aware of their high responsibilities, will force some 
changes in content upon the present disciplines. It can as well im- 
prove them as cheapen them. Professor Tawney has declared that 
his experience with Workers’ Educational Association classes illumi- 
nated his understanding of economic problems and the lectures 
which he gave to his adult students have now been turned into books 
which are read by literate men everywhere. The theoretical study 
of commerce, of industrial relations, of politics, of natural history, 
of anthropology, of astronomy and of many other fields has been 
aided by sustained ventures in building adult understanding. Most 
powerfully of all, perhaps, the great impact upon the content of uni- 
versity courses of instruction will be in the direction of synthesis. 
Adults tend to see compartmentalized rather thansynthesized knowl- 

. edge. It is conceivable that the contribution of adult education to 
the university curriculum will be in the direction of wider, sounder, 
and deeper syllabuses exploring wide, sound, and deep issues. 

In this review of the proper function of a university as expressed 
by its choice of students, the methods it uses, and the content it em- 
ploys, we have in general concluded that no valid argument can be 
found for the exclusion of adult education. We can perhaps agree 
with Cardinal Newman that a university ‘is a place of teaching on 
versal knowledge? We can also perhaps say that the ideal univer- 


1 John Henry Cardinal Ne The Ic iversii 
$ ie iod Ga lewman, idea of a University, New York, Longmans Green and Com- 
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sity is one in which only the very best scholars teach only the very 
best knowledge to only the very best students. On any statement of . 
standards, many of the students chosen for university work on the 
basis of their own self-directed search for knowledge would be adults. 
We should not allow either the apparent or the stated needs of adults 
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its importance as part of the university's mission. The fault lies not ` 
with the basic conception but with the method of its execution. If . 
this Pointis to be established one must look with a critical eyeat what — 
is now going on, hoping that the enumeration of faults will lead toa 
nception of the proper course to follow. The writer -! T 


* Howard Lee Nostrand (trans.), Jose Ortega y Gasset’: 


University Press, 1941, pp. 46-49, 's Mission of the University, Princeton, Princeton 
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another nation as the starting-place for a critical evaluation. His 
analysis is his own and while he would be glad to have the support of 
Mr. Woods and Miss Hammarberg, he cannot now presume to say 
that he expresses their views. 

The American universities appear, on occasion, to have made four 
kinds of mistakes: a triviality of programme, an emphasis on public 
relations, a concentration on profits, and an attempt at monopoly. 

"The first kind of error is obvious and the target of well-merited 
criticism. It consists simply of scheduling courses that are not of a 

l high intellectual order or that do not demand a sustained attempt 

'tolearn. The chiefoffence is the short course, which is often made up 

ofa few short lessons or a few big lectures on almost any subject, with 

, no planleading torich and progressive study of an intellectual prob- 

lem. Itis precisely because the university is society's repository 

of so many subtle skills, of so much that is genuinely deep in insight 

and understanding, that the university's resources should not be 
squandered in bits of intellectual titillation. 

The second kind of error, which has been well-called * protective 
public relations’ arises from motives which are as understandable 
as their effects are deplorable. The university wishes to cement the 

j bonds between itself and its public. It therefore—often with the 

statement that it is ‘meeting needs’—attempts to enrol as many 

_ adults as it can, preferably adults holding some key place in the 

social hierarchy, in any sort of course of study for which it can find 

a market. For institutions depending upon public grants, the ideal 

would appear to be to achieve a state of affairs where every member 

of the state legislature or the city council had at some time or other 

been enrolled in a university extension programme and so could 

. be expected to feel some sense of loyalty to the institution. The pro- 

grammes thus lose all intellectual responsibility, because they are 

pe not designed to help adults solve an intellectual problem or explore 
a new field of interest. 

. Historically this sort of effort has had a remarkable success, not 

[e only in ‘protecting the university? by building up a circle of friends, 

but also in making money. Courses which are attractive develop 


. large sums in fees, and thus the third sort of fatal flaw appears: de- 
NS signing adult education programmes in subjects where the univer- 
= Sity can make a profit for use in its ‘ purer’ intellectual concerns, 
ma All three of these errors conspire in the creation of the fourth and 
. ` worst of all: the attempt to be omniverous, to dominate the field 
> 


to do the whole job. Mass participation has in some cases become 
not only the goal of administrators but also the sole test of their suc- 
cess. This behaviour leads inevitably to the dilution of the resources 
; of the university, to the dissipation of the fruitful partnership th t 
K ... should exist between the university and all other agencies of: adult 
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education, and to the weakening and destruction of that love of and 
search for knowledge for its own intrinsic value which has been so 
important in the past development of the universities. 

To-some extent these errors correct themselves. A programme 
which is undertaken to make money must give its students something 
in return; university adult educators, occasionally to their own sur- 
prise, have found that when courses are made more substantial, 
they may charge more for them without ruining the demand! Good 
public relations are not an inevitable outgrowth of adult education; 
a poor programme breeds ill-will faster than a good programme 
erasesit. In theimpulse toward popularization and mass education, 
the universities have, on occasion, set their standards so low that 
they have lost their natural clientele and have attracted no other. 
None the less, work which is undertaken with hidden motives will 
sooner or later reveal them and a bad situation cannot wholly reme- | 
dy itself. The university adult educators of the United States, who 

. have become increasingly aware of their occasional past lapses of 


judgment, are becoming resolved to correct them and to prevent 
their further occurrence, 


5 ; A single focus. In 
discussing the achievements of which he is so justifiably proud, Dr. 


programme offered.’ Later on, 
need for co-operation among the universit 
voluntary agencies interested in the problem and one 


tory of est achievements there a regret that for 
decades the universities abdi ir social responsibilities and 
that only very late, and then chiefly und: i 

cated men ofreligion, who al 
of the most decisive advanc 
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The British occasionally accuse one another of some or all of the 
excesses and errors to which the Americans have been subject. 
Doubtless these comments have some basis in reality, but the real 
problem lies elsewhere. The two old universities and the new ones 


/ which grew up both approached the task of rectifying the ills of their 


educational system with a sense of deep dedication. Their efforts 
captured the attention ofthe public and dominated the field of adult 
education in a way that is unique in comparison with Canada and 
the UnitedStates. But, as Mr. Raybould points out, this effort began 
almost 50 years ago and it has largely accomplished its original pur- 
pose. The need for which it was tailored so carefully has changed— 
only one-fifth of the students now in classes designed for ‘ the labour- 
ing men and women' are actually manual workers. Furthermore 
Mr. Raybould is forced to assess the 32-year-old Final Report of the 
Adult Education Committee of the Ministry of Reconstruction in these terms: 
it ‘was (and remains) the most comprehensive review of its subject 
which has been published’. 


It appears to the foreigner that British theory and practice are 


growing ever more widely apart. One who reads the announcements 
of British universities might believe that the original purpose is 
still the dominant one since it provides the orientation for the forms, 
the institutions, and the special language which is still used. In fact, 
the extra-mural departments are building up a wide range of offer- 
ings on a basis which appears almost wholly pragmatic: many of 
these courses are fitted, for lack of a better home, into the old cate- 
gory of ‘extension lectures’, the new activities are still not integrated 


' into any general conception offunction. The university adult educa- 


tors find that the old appeal of their programme to their colleagues 
on the faculty is disappearing and they have not found a new appeal 
or rationale to take its place. 

Out cf the foregoing analysis of the function ofa university and the 
problems which universities encounter in undertaking the task of 
educating mature people, we may perhaps formulate a few simple 
and general rules which should serve as guides for the future. They 
are five in number. 

The universities should restrict themselves to complex subject 
matters. Their sphere is not the simple and rudimentary; other 
agencies are better equipped to handle such subjects on a routine 
basis. The university, to fulfil its obligation as the searcher for the 
bestand deepest kind of knowledge, must devote itself to the difficult 

The universities should be pioneers. They should be daring in 
experiment, willing to attempt the pilot study, the first su. om 
initial course. In such matters, th i ü nue 

s, they will sometimes seem to ignor 
the first rule stated above, since they will find that the rac 1 
with subjects that involve elementary concepts, ect tos 
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to clarify what should be taught and how it should be taught. That 
is a properuniversity function; but once the pioneering is done, the 
university should abandon the venture to other better qualified mass 
agencies and go on to new problems. 

The universities should train leaders. This principle implies a ` 
broad base of leadership at every level of society and in every sphere 
of activity. This kind of service is the historic task of the university 
and if it ever fails, by allowing a separation of knowledge and ability 
to occur, the consequences may be expected to begrievous. We have 
spoken earlier of the unity of learning as part of the deeper unity of 


life. The university has a responsibility to teach these truths tó the 
leaders of the society around it. : 


with the many other agencies 
tion. Local school systems, li- 
ms, and a vast array of other 
à professional stake in the field. 
ions of mature people which are 
ation; among them are the 


9 the service clubs, and the many = 
groups built around other special i 


assist the work of the other agencie: 
things which it should not do. 


Finally, the universities should 
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They are laboriously constructed after searching analysis of the con- 
ditions of popular life, of the directions that that life ought to take, 
and of the dangers sensed in the yet-unfolded future. Adults aware 
of their own need for knowledge and insight rarely can articulate 
exactly what it is they want to know. If they could do that, the 
libraries and the museums would already have,helped them to 
know it. The function of the university is diagnostic and remedial, 
to discover what might be needed and then to supply it. With 
* technique and subject matter firmly established, the university can 
go on to its task of new analysis, new findings—and new offerings. 
| . . Someuniversities—particularly those supported at public expense 
—which have accepted a mandate from «he people to discharge 
' specific functions may find it difficult now to break these ties, and 
may even feel that the cross-fertilization by interchange of ideas 
between faculty and field is too fruitful to abandon., Yet the tests 
of intellectual rigour, essential pioneering, leadership training, and “ 
professional study must be applied even if the university feels re- 
quired to do a job of mass teaching. 
There should be, in the university, an absolute equality of tasks be- 
tween teaching full-time students and teaching mature citizens. To 
= be sure, some teachers will prove inadequate at one or the other. 
The institution is in peril only if they can do neither, but, in general, 
' universities find that there is an enriching experience in giving the 
teacher an opportunity to face both sorts of students. The challenge 
| - ofthe mature learner with his own set of life-experiences is stimu- 
lating; frequently the teacher finds that he must re-examine his own 
. system of theory to deal with the problem of instructing a person 
of proven practical competence in the field of study. Unique pro- 
. grammes may of course require unique teachers, either specially- 
. trained men or citizens invited to teach their own specialities. | 
There is today a strong tendency in all three countries here studied 
for the adult educational work of the university to be channelled 
through a single administrative mechanism. The advantages of this 
arrangement are obvious since it provides for a focusing rather than 
. a diffusion of efforts. Each institution must obviously work out its 
own pattern in terms of past history and present dynamics. There is 
a great advantage in having a unified co-ordination of all of the 
special facilities developed for adult education including extensi 
|. and residential centres, home-study departments, and radio or ae 
vision stations or time allocations. There is, of course, the dan: of 
rigidity and over-control if the adult educational structure b A 
eee in its outlook or jealous in the safeguarding of its prens S 
1 tives; but there is usually a strong measure of faculty control over 


policy in the universities which acts as ac 
H $ 2 onstant s i 
_ this danger. Corrective against 
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As each institution moves outward into the main stream of society, 
it will usually—and sometimes very quickly—find that it is encoun- 
tering the work of other universities. In Great Britain, as is appro- 
priate in so small a country and one in which most universities have 
developed only recently and in which all receive substantial support 
from the central Government, careful attention has been given to the 
problem of inter-institutional co-ordination. A complicated system _ 
of boundaries has been worked out and has become relatively fixed. 
Within each institution’s domain, it is monarch of all it surveys. In 
Canada and the United States there is no comparable system, and it 
is unlikely that one will ever be developed. There is a certain divi- 
sion of territory in that most universities are locally or regionally 
oriented and, in a few cases, a group of institutions will have a single 
administrator or board of control. Usually, however, even where 
this situation exists, there are other universities who define their area 
as being the same locality or region. In Chicago, for example, there 
are seven full-scale universities and a number of other smaller insti- 
tutions of collegiate rank which are all engaged in offering opportu- 
nities to the adults of that metropolis. In such places co-ordination 
must be a process of voluntary co-operation, or of subtle and compli- 
cated though unstructured adjustments to one another. But actu- 
ally in Canada and in large parts of the United States, the problem 
is still one of sparsity of service rather than of duplication of effort. 

Despite this fact it is fortunate that in both countries, sensible at- 
tempts are being made, by means of co-operative effort, to prevent 
both duplication and gaps in service. Dr. Corbett describes in glow- 
ing terms the success of many enterprises, particularly Camp Laque- 
mac. One might speak with equal enthusiasm about a number of 
ventures in the United States. It is increasingly evident to everyone 
who has reflected upon the subject, however, that as adult education 
expands in size one of the most serious and difficult problems ahead 
will be inter-university co-ordination. The difficulties are numerous 
and complex and the solutions will have to be equally so. 

The opportunities for international co-operation have multiplied 
enormously since the end of the war and particularly since the 
Unesco programme became established. The general values for each 
country of a knowledge of the work of other countries are so obvious 
that they need not be rehearsed here. In the field of university adult 
education there is both a special hope and a special problem. 

A hope because adult education is still a growing field. If we are 
to mobilize our educational resources to achieve the greatest pos- 
sible spread of knowledge and the spread of those methods ofinquiry 
and habits of reflection among the workers and doers of this genera- 
tion, we need to know all that we can of every similar attempt else- 
where. The more communication the better, and the more serious 
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the attempt to understand the ‘foreign’ experiment or success, the 
quicker will be one's grasp of the different problems confronting him 
in his own environment. 

There is a special problem because adult education is rooted so 
firmly in the matrix of belief and custom which constitutes each 
country's special individuality. There would be little difficulty in 
transplanting large parts of the intra-mural work of a Canadian, a 
British, or an American university to an institution in another of the 
three countries. It would be substantially impossible, however, to 
transplant a WEA tutorial class to the United States. It has proved 
very difficult, as a matter of fact, to transplant it even to Scotland! 
The unique cultural context of any attempt at adult education, the 
special problems each society faces, and the whole panorama. of 
difference which makes a society, a nation, or a sub-culture distinc- 
tive all operate to prevent or to transform any attempt that may be 
made to engraft upon one society a cultural feature discovered and 
admired in another. 

No adult educational institution in the modern world has been 

more admired and described than the Scandinavian folk high 
school. Yet every attempt to transplant it has failed. The Danes and 
, Swedes, who are so familiar with it as a cultural institution, found 
they could not take it with them when they migrated to America. 
But although the folk high school cannot be moved intact, it can 
serve as a powerful stimulus. In various parts of the world, institu- 
tions flourish which owe something to the Scandinavian model. Itis 
perhaps significant that the centre for continuation study—one 
of the best ideas in American education in recent years—was devel- 
oped first at the University of Minnesota, the state which has been 
most influenced by Swedish immigration. In similar fashion, the 
Short-term residential centres which have grown up throughout 
/' Britain since 1945 were stimulated primarily by the powerful argu- 
ments advanced for such institutions by Sir Richard Livingstone 
after he had studied the Danish folk high schools. Yet the centre for 
continuation study is itself a uniquely American institution, and the 
short-term residential centre is a distinctively British experiment 
aimed at meeting a distinctively British need. TR M 

The proper course would appear to be the study of foreign institu- 
tions in order to determine the basic principles which underlie their 
effective operation. To get at these principles one must take full 
account of cultural differences and historical associations. ] The crea- 
tive task will then be one of building a programme which is based on 
the same principles as adapted and modified in the changed social 
circumstances. . 

In 1900, when the university adult educational programmes in 
! Sec Richard Livingstone, The Future in Education, Cambridge, The University Press, 1941. 
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Great Britain, Canada, and the United States were all roughly alike, 
it would have been easily possible to compare and evaluate the ac- 
complishment in each country. Today this is no longer the case. 
Each country must be evaluated in terms of its own objectives and 
its own problems. The sharing of information, of news and views 
and hopes and plans, is as essential to this as to any other intellectual 
experiment. This is the way toward breadth, toward refusing to be 
entrapped in an old or useless conception of one's function as an 
educator. But a dynamic programme demands originality of re- — 
sponses to the social reality which evokes it, and the new conditions 
of the future are so novel that there must be fresh thinking in all 
three countries. 

The achievements of the past allow one to hope that education can 
be a powerful implement in remaking the world. Now for the first 
time, mature men and women in a large part of the world are equip- 
ped with the basic skills which are necessary for the university to 
open its richest treasures to them. 


CHAPTER I 
UNIVERSITY EXTRA-MURAL EDUCATION 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 


By S. G. RAYBOULD 


University extra-mural work in Great Britain is more fully developed 
in England and Wales than in Scotland, and began in England ear- 
lier than in Wales. Even in England it is of comparatively recent 
origin. Though Oxford and Cambridge were founded in the thir- 
teenth century, it was not until the latter part of the nineteenth that 
they, and the much younger University of London, laid the founda- 
tions of the present work by establishing organizations to provide 
courses of extension lectures for part-time students living outside, as 
well as in, the university cities themselves. Thirty years later, inthe 
first decade of the twentieth century, the activity of the Extension 
organizations was supplemented by that of university joint commit- 
` tees for tutorial classes, in which the universities established a part- 
nership with the Workers’ Educational Association, founded by 
Albert Mansbridge in 1903. Subsequent developments and present 
, arrangements stem from these two movements, which arose to meet 
. different needs and resulted in different kinds of work. 


THE UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LECTURES MOVEMENT 


Cambridge was the first university to create an extra-mural organi- 
"zation, by setting up in 1873 a Syndicate for Local Lectures. The 

ground for this had been prepared by James Stuart, an assistant 
tutor of the university and later professor of mechanism and applied 
- mechanics. Stuart conceived the idea of establishing ‘a sort of peripa- 
tetic university’. He hoped that lectures of the kind he had in mind 

would be attended by audiences of working men, and in some cen- 
tres they were; but the readiest response to his own courses, and to 
- many of those later provided by the universities of Cambridge, Ox- 
- ford and London, came from middle-class women, including many 
. wishing to become teachers or governesses, for whom at that time 
little provision for higher education existed. In this respect the work 
_ begun by Stuart had affinities with an earlier movement for Univer- 
_ sity Extension, of which a good deal was heard in the 1840’s and 
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1850's, when proposals for the reform of Oxford and Cambridge 
were being canvassed and put into effect. This earlier conception of 
University Extension was much broader in its scope than the later 
one. It was not principally, or largely, concerned with the extension 
of university teaching to part-timestudents, whether living in or out- 
side the university centre itself, but rather with enabling categories 


of students hitherto excluded from the universities to be admitted to | 


them. In particular it aimed at the abolition of denominational tests 
for university education and the admission of women to Oxford and. 
Cambridge. More generally, it recognized the need for the devel- 
opment of higher education to meet the social and industrial situa- 
tion created by the Industrial Revolution—a recognition which had 
already, before the middle of the century, helped towards the Giz- 
lishment of London University and Owens College, Manchester 
(which later developed into the three universities of Liverpool, 
er and Leeds). 

Mou ie bw to be influential in the work of the 
later Extension lecture movement which is our special concern. On 
the one hand in several towns, such as Exeter, N ottingham and Read- 
ing, the work was an important factor contributing to the institution 


in the twentieth century 
r hand, the content of the 


pact of scientific thought 
either on industrial activity, or on traditional religious and philoso- 


phical views of *the nature and destiny of man’. The first grants 
which were made to the work from public funds—by certain Couh- 
ty Councils—were in Tespect of courses related to agricultural 


audiences frequently attended lectures on 
other sciences in which new discoveries 


with organizations concerned with the 
drawn largely from professional families. The other was the general 


or local. The 
not forthcoming until the 1890s, and i 


and women could afford to pay. Thesame necessity of meeting most 
of the cost of the work from students' fees also affected the content 


by putting a premium on subjects and 
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lecturers likely to attract large audiences. In some cases too, notably 
that of the work promoted by Oxford, it resulted in short courses 
being arranged, often extending over no more than six meetings. 


THE WORKERS’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION AND 
UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL CLASSES 


These features of the University Extension movement contributed 
to the founding of the Workers’ Educational Association and of the 
first university tutorial classes in the first decade of the twentieth 
century, though the WEA from the beginning was closely associated, 
in the ideas which informed it and in membership, with the British 
Labour movement. It was founded at a time when that movement 
had reached a critical point in its history, and when some at least of 
its leaders and sympathizers were aware of the necessity for more and 
better education ifits aims were to be achieved. In 1901 the political 
side of the Labour movement had taken a momentous decision, 
namely to establisha Labour Representation Committee tosecure the 
election to Parliament of Labour candidates completely independ- 
ent of the historic Liberal and Conservative parties. The commit- 
tee was the precursor of the present British Labour Party. In the 
following year the trade union movement suffered a severe setback 
by a judicial decision of the House of Lords which threatened to un- 
dermine its very existence. This judgment underlined the neces- 
sity for organized Labour to win political power in order to ensure 
that its interests might be furthered, rather than threatened, by Par- 
liamentary action. In the same year (1902), a major Education Act 
was passed which for the first time legalized the expenditure of pub- 
lic funds on secondary education, and opened the way for a small 
number of working-class children to receive a schooling of better 


: quality than the elementary education made obligatory by an Act 


of 1870. 
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*social and industrial emancipation’. The first of these objects does 
not concern this study. The second brought the Association into: 
close contact with the universities, and resulted in the institution of 
new forms of extra-mural teaching and new types of organization to” 
ide it. 
pes founder, and first secretary, of the WEA was Albert Mans- 
bridge, a keen Socialist, Co-operator, Churchman, and student in 
Extension courses. He originally conceived the Association primarily 
as a means by which working-class people and their organizations 
on the one hand, and the university extension organizations on the 
other, might be brought into touch with onc another to their mutual 
benefit. For some years, and with varying degrees of success, bran- - 
ches of the Association did try to bring this about; but the real con- — 
tribution of the WEA to university adult education, and of the uni- 
versities to the work of the WEA, began in 1907, when a group of 
students in the Lancashire town of Rochdale asked Mansbridge to 
arrange for them to havea class in which they would have the oppor- 
tunity, not merely to listen to lectures, but to undertake a sustained 
and systematic course of study under university direction. Mans- 
bridge's response was to approach the University of Oxford, and ask 
itto make such teaching available. The Vice-Chancellor of the uni- 
versity nominated seven representatives of the university to sit with 
seven persons nominated by the WEA, to report on the whole 
question of* Oxford and Working-class Education?. The committee 
thus constituted published its report under this title in 1908, the 
first two ‘university tutorial classes? having meantime been 
launched, at Rochdale and at Longton in Staffordshire, at the begin- 
ning of the year. 

These steps mark the beginning ofa remarkably fruitful co-opera- 
tion between the WEA and the universities, which quickly spread . 
from Oxford to all the other universities and university colleges in 
England (and later to Wales, though not yet to all the Scottish uni- 
versities) until, especially at the newer ones, it became the means by 
which most extra-mural teaching was provided. The distinctive 
feature of the‘ university tutorial classes? was that they were designed 
not as lecture courses for large audiences, but as courses enabling 
relatively small numbers of students—not more than 30—to pursue 
sustained and intensive study under university direction. The origi- 
nal students pledged themselves to attend class meetings regularly 

` throughout two (later three) sessions of 24 meetings each, to write a 
paper a fortnight for criticism by the tutor; and to read at home sys- E 
tematically under his direction. Particularly in regard to the writ- | 
ing of papers, these requirements were relaxed somewhat in later. 
years, but at its best the three-year tutorial class remains the highest 
achievement of extra-mural work in Great Britain. i 
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The joint committee of university teachers and working-class 
representatives appointed in 1907 became the model, at Oxford and 
all the other universities and university colleges in England and 
Wales, for permanent joint committees for tutorial classes; and in 
1909 a Central Joint Advisory Committee on Tutorial Classes was 
formed, which is still actively in existence, to enable university and 
working-class representatives to meet at a national level to consider 
ways and means of fostering the new type of work. The essential 
principle of the university joint committee was the equal represen- 
tation accorded to working-class representatives and to the university 

- itself. This was a recognition, not merely of the value of a student 
organization which could undertake the task of arousing interest 
in the facilities offered by the university and could recruit students, 
but of the importance of providing a means by which the point of 
view of the student body, and their educational needs, could be 
expressed to the university authorities and as far as possible given 

. effect in the teaching and in the arrangements governing class work. 
At Oxford and Cambridge, and at certain other universities where 
Extension lecture organizations had been established before the 
foundation of the WEA and the university tutorial classes, the new 
joint committees were originally sub-committees of those organiza- 
tions, but this arrangement was eventually modified in favour of 
one in which the joint committees were given equal status with the 
extension committees. 

One important feature of university tutorial classes was that from 
the beginning, unlike most Extension lecture courses, they attracted 
grants from public funds. These grants were disbursed by the Board 
of Education, a department of the central Government, and in this 
way there began an association between the Board, and its successor, 
the Ministry of Education, and the university adult education agen- 
cies which has increased in scope and importance ever since. More 
is said on this point below; it may be added here that the original 
grants were paid to the Joint Committees providing the classes on 
the condition that ‘the standard of work must correspond with that 

-. required for university degrees in honours’. 


UNIVERSITY EXTRA-MURAL DEPARTMENTS 


ORIGINS 


The developments described in previous pages took place before the 
outbreak of war in 1914. Before the end of that war a special govern- 
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ment committee was appointed *to consider the provision for, and 
possibilities of, adult education (other than technical or vocational) 
in Great Britain, and to make recommendations'. The principal 
report of this committee, entitled Final Report of the Adult Education 
Committee of the Ministry of Reconstruction, which appeared in 1919, was 
(and remains) the most comprehensive review of its subject which 
has been published, and many subsequent developments in univer- 
sity extra-mural work, a well.as in other forms of adult education, 
ive from its proposals. 
ioa ofthe chief E orials was that ‘there should be established at 
each university a department of extra-mural adult education with 
an academic head’. This recommendation has been acted upon at 
all but one of the 17 English universities and university colleges, at 
three of the four university colleges of the University of Wales, and 
at two of the four Scottish universities, though in seven of these cases 
the step was not taken until after the end of the second world war in 
1945. 


ORGANIZATION 


The typical pattern of the organization of these departments is that 


there is a Board of Extra-Mural Studies, or similar body, which re- 
views the work of the department as a whole and has specialstanding 
committees or sub-committees which deal with particular aspects of 
it. Thusin a department which, in addition to work with part-time 
civilian students, has responsibilities in regard to education in the 
Armed Forces and a college for full-time residential courses, there 
may be as many as four standing committees: (a) a Joint Commit- 
tee to deal with questions relating to the provision of university tu- 
torial and other classes for WEA students; (b) an Extension Lec- 
tures Committee providing courses for other part-time civilian stu- 
dents; (c) a Services’ Education Committee for work with the Armed 
Forces; and (d) a committee to act as a governing body of the resi- 
dential college for adult students. These committees will usually 
submit annual reports of the work done under their auspices and 
statements of their expenditure to the Board of Extra-Mural Studies, 
which in turn will submit reports and financial statements to the 
appropriate university authorities, such as the Council or Senate of 
the university. 

Almost invariably the constitutions of the boards and their com- 
mittees provide for the representation of lay as well as academic in- 
terests. That is to say, in addition to members appointed by the uni- 
versity itself—who may or may not be in a majority—there are 
representatives of the WEA on the Joint Committee; of the Army, 
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Royal Air Force, and possibly the Navy, on the Services’ Education 
Committee; of local voluntary bodies such as rural community coun- 
cils on the Extension Committee; while some of these may also be 
directly represented on the Board of Extra-Mural Studies. In addi- 
tion, provision is made for representation of the local education 
authorities in the extra-mural area of the university, often on both 
the board and one or more ofits committees. T'he*extra-mural' area 
usually comprises the university town and a considerable district 
surrounding it, though there are exceptions to this arrangement 
which are the result of the way in which the work has developed. 
Thus the University of Reading, which is the one English university 
or university college which has no extra-mural department, provides 
adult classes (through its joint committee) only in the town of 
Reading itself, the neighbouring district forming part of the extra- 
mural area of Oxford, whose Extension work in Reading in the nine- 
teenth century led directly to the institution there offirst a university 
college, and then a university, while Oxford continued to provide 
adult classes in the neighbourhood. Because, moreover, Oxford 
pioneered the tutorial class movement by providing tutors in several 
parts of the country, its present activity is not confined to its own lo- 
cality, but extends to parts of the Midlands and the South of England. 
Similarly Cambridge, the pioneer of extension lectures, still has cen- 
tres for this kind of work in towns in many parts of the country, 
though its co-operation with the WEA is limited to a single, if exten- 
sive, region of several eastern counties. In a few towns, two univer- 
sities provide extra-mural facilities, though where this is the case an 
arrangement usually exists to prevent overlapping, and generally 
speaking it has been found desirable to confine provision in any one 
place to a single university—although, of course, non-university 
classes for adults may be provided by other agencies. 


PLACE WITHIN THE UNIVERSITY, 
AND RELATION TO OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


The place of the extra-mural department within the university and 
in relation to other departments is variable, and sometimes anoma- 
lous. The variations are sometimes reflected in the titles of the 
departments. Although in this paper they are for convenience gener- 
ally referred to as extra-mural departments, some of them are offi- 
cially termed Depariments of Adult Education and others, Depart- 
ments of Adult Education and Extra-Mural Studies, although the 
name Department of Extra-Mural Studies is the most common. The 
differences in title do not always express differences either in function 
or in status, although in some cases they do. In at least three instan- 
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ces, for example, in which the department is styled Ld of 
Adult Education or Department of Adult Education and Extra-Mu- 
ral Studies, it has the status not merely of an administrative dep 
ment charged with the responsibility of organizing extra-mura 
courses, but of an academic department concerned with research 
and teaching in the field of adult education considered as a distinc- 
tive branch ofstudy. In one of these cases the department is associ- 
ated with the university’s Department of Education and Institute of 
Education in a separate Faculty of Education. 3 ; 
Even in these cases, however, it has to be recorded that in certain 
important respects, and notably that of the status of the full-time 
teaching staff, the departments have not quite the same standing as 
most other departments of the university. In five universities or uni- 
versity colleges the head of the department is Professor of Adult 
Education, and as such a full member of the Senate—the highest 
academic body in the university. In other cases he is Director of 
Extra-Mural Studies, or, occasionally, secretary to the Board of 
Extra-Mural Studies; being as a rule a member ofthe Senate, though 
not always a full member. In some instances he may be appointed 
annually and not permanently, as professors are. In others he may 
have the right to attend Senate meetings, but not to vote. In others, 
again, he may attend only on occasions when he is expressly invited 
to do so. 

Until recent years, as is explained more fully in a later section on 
finance, there was little if any formal correspondence between the 
salaries of full-time extra-mural teachers and those of intra-mural 
teachers. In the last three or four years, however, there has been a 
general trend towards the assimilation of conditions of employment, 
including salary, of extra-mural and intra-mural teachers, but it has 
so far operated only in the lower ranges, and, in addition to being in- 
complete even there, it has not yet, except in one instance, gone 
so far as to provide for extra-mural tutors opportunities for promo- 
tion equivalent to those open to internal teachers. 

These differences between the standing of extra-mural and intra- 
mural staffs are mentioned because they indicate that, in spite of its 
long history, extra-mural work has not yet attained full recognition 
within the universities in general. This opinion is supported by 
statements made in two recent authoritative publications, namely 
the latest report of the University Grants Committee, and The 
Crisis in the University by Sir Walter Moberley, for many years the 
chairman of the University GrantsCommittee. Both books reveal the 
existence of a considerable amount of criticism of extra-mural work 
in university circles, and of scepticism as to its value and suitability 
for university sponsorship. This attitude sometimes makes it difficult 
for the departments to secure recognition as academic departments, 
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or the support which would enable them to be as effective, in an aca- 
demic sense, as they might be. 

All the extra-mural departments have full-time teaching staffs of 
their own, though their size varies greatly from university to univer- 
sity—from six or seven to thirty or more. All, on the other hand, em- 
ploy the services of part-time tutors as well, some of whom are full- 
time members of the staffs of other departments, and an increasing 
number, in addition to engaging full-time or part-time tutors for 
work which they initiate themselves, act as the organizing and ad- 
ministrative agencies for work planned and staffed by other depart- 
ments of the university. In these cases the academic responsibility 
for the work rests with the internal department concerned; the fact 
that the administrative burden is taken by the extra-mural depart- 
ments means, not only that those departments are becoming increa- 
singly recognized as existing for the university as a whole, but that 
more internal departments are becoming disposed to undertake 
extra-mural teaching in their own subjects. The university repre- 
sentatives on Boards of Extra-Mural Studies and committees of the 
departments are indeed in some instances now being drawn from 
a wide range of internal departments. 


RELATION TO OTHER ADULT EDUCATION ORGANIZATIONS 


Two principal organizations exist which enable the heads and other 
representatives of the extra-mural departments to meet for the dis- 
cussion of common problems. One is the Central Joint Advisory 
Committee on Tutorial Classes, which was referred to earlier in this 
paper, and the other the Universities Council for Adult Education. 
The Central Joint Advisory Committee on Tutorial Classes was 
formed soon after the launching of the first university tutorial classes 
and the setting up of joint committees for tutorial classes in the 
several universities and university colleges, to provide a means by 
which the problems of the new movement could be examined and 
its development furthered. All the universities and university col- 
leges in England and Wales are represented on it, as are other organ- 
izations which have a special interest in its work (such as the Associa- 
tion of Tutors in Adult Education), while from time to time individ- 
uals who have given special service to the tutorial class movement 
have been co-opted in a personal capacity. Each university and 
university college nominates three representatives, one of whom is a 
member, usually the District Secretary, of the WEA in the region 
concerned, an arrangement which indicates that the committee is 
mainly concerned with that work which the extra-mural depart- 
ments undertake jointly with the WEA. The other university repre- 
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sentatives usually consist of the director of extra-mural studies amm 
an academic person, often a professor who is interested in tutoria 
class work. The committee publishes an annual report which gives 
figures ofthe university tutorial classes and certain other classes E 
vided by the departments, together with Anformation about the 
other activities of the committee, relating in the main to summer 
schools for adult students, refresher courses for tutors, the provisido 
of scholarships at universities and residential colleges for adu t P 
dents, and the supply of books to tutorial classes. The Ministry o 
Education sends an observer to meetings ofthe committee. id 
The Universities Council for Adult Education was oe 
much later than the Central Joint Advisory Committee on THE 
Classes, but is concerned with a wider range of extra-mura wo h 
Itis the post-1945 successor to an tarlier body called the le 
Extra-Mural Consultative Committee, which was founded in 
and, until it was replaced by the Universities Council some 20 years 
later, concerned itself with extra-mural work other than that re- 
viewed by the Central Joint Advisory Committee. The Universi- 
ties Council in its annual reports now deals with all the activities of 
the departments, though the detailed discussion of those 
which there is co-operation with the WEA is carried on i 
tral Joint Advisory Committee. 
resentatives from each universit 
the head of the extra-mural de 


aspects in 
n the Cen- 
The committee consists of two rep- 
y and university college, one being 
partment and the other as a rule a 
member of the Senate. Much of its work is done through a Stand- 
ing Committee on Administration, which consists of the heads of 
the extra-mural departments and which in turn appoints small sub- 
committees such as an Executive Committee and a Research and 
Training Committee. The Council published some years ago a State- 
ment of Policy in University Adult Education 
Four university representatives, nominated by the Universities 
Council for Adult Education, sit on a Central Committee for Adult 
Education in H.M. Fi orces, which is concerned with the administra- 
tion at a national level of the arrangements made since 1948 for the 
provision, through the extra-mural departments, of civilian aid to 
education in the Armed Forces. The chairman of this committee 


tion authorities and national voluntary organizations for adult edu- 
cation, while there is in addition 4 category of individual member- 
Ship. The extra-mural depa i 
on the Council or Executive 
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right to send representatives to its annual conference, which is the 
principal occasion offering an opportunity to members of adult edu- 
cation organizations of all kinds, and from all parts of the country, 
to meet together. 

Inall the separate extra-mural areas relations have been establish- 
ed between the departments and other interested agencies. The 
number and character of these agencies vary from area to area, but 
in all parts of the country permanent links exist between the depart- 
ments and on the one hand the WEA and on the other, the local 
education authorities. 

Co-operation with the WEA began, as explained in an earlier 
section, when the tutorial class movement arose before the first world 
war; the characteristic machinery for furthering it is that of the Joint 
Committee. With the passage of time changes have been made in 
the constitution of many Joint Committees as compared with that of 
the original one at Oxford, but although in some cases new elements 
have been admitted, the principal partners are still the university 
concerned and the Association, which usually appoint equal num- 
bers of representatives. The committees, moreover, are as a rule ex- 
clusively concerned with the provision of classes for students recruited 
by the WEA, and in many cases the District Secretary ofthe Associa- 
tion is the secretary or one of the joint secretaries of the committee, 
and is sometimes responsible for the day-to-day administration of its 
work. In the latter case a financial contribution is paid by the de- 
partment to the WEA, in recognition of this service and of the work 
done by local branches of the Association in organizing and finding 
accommodation for classes. Many of the full-time tutors employed 
by the departments, about whose work and conditions of service 
more is said in later pages, are moreover engaged wholly on work 
with WEA classes. Their activity is not confined to class teaching, 
but extends to participation in the general work of the Association in 
awakening interest in adult education among the community at 
large and working-class organizations in particular. 

The close co-operation between the departments and the WEA is 
based upon the acceptance by the universities of the Association's 
plea, first voiced at Oxford in 1907, that they ought to make special 
arrangements to meet the educational needs of working-class stu- 
dents; and upon the great contribution made since then by the 
WEA to the building up of the tutorial class movement. "The original 
link between the departments—and before they were created, some 
of the Joint Committees and Extension Committees—and the local 
education authorities, was more a financial one. The authorities 
made grants in aid of the various kinds of extra-mural work provided 
in their areas—though they were under no obligation to do so— 
and often helped in other ways, for example by providing accommo- 
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dation for adult classes in their schools and supplying books on loan 
from their libraries; in consequence of this they were granted repre- 
sentation on whatever extra-mural agencies—Boards of Extra- 
Mural Studies, Joint Committees or Extension Committees—seemed 
appropriate. Since the passing of a new major Education Act in 
1944, which laid on the authorities new duties in regard to adult edu- 
cation, the need for permanent consultative machinery has been re- 
inforced. Under that Act, local education authorities for the first 
time became legally responsible for seeing that adequate provision is 
made for the education of the adults, as well as the children, of their 
areas. Their duty is to see that provision is made, not necessarily to 
make it themselves; and itis expected that in discharging it the autho- 
rities will take account of, and in appropriate ways assist, the provi- 
sion made by other agencies, including extra-mural departments. 
The body which must be satisfied that the arrangements proposed 
by the authorities are adequate is the Ministry of Education. The . 
Ministry, as is explained in more detail later, also makes large finan- 
cial contributions to the work of the departments and thus is in a 
position to require—as it does require—that in planning their work 
the departments inform and consult with neighbouring local autho- 
rities. The principal means by which this is achieved is by according 
to the authorities representation on the principal committees of the 
departments. Sometimes each authority in an extra-mural area has 
direct representation; in other cases members are nominated to rc- 
present a group of authorities. , 

Amongst voluntary organizations only the WEA co-operates so 
extensively with the departments as to have secured representation 
in all of them; but in different areas a variety of arrangements have 
been made to facilitate work with other bodies ofa voluntary charac- 
ter. Generally speaking it is through their Extension Committees 
that the universities provide facilities for such organizations. In 
- some cases Extension Committees have been constituted primarily 
so as to afford a means by which the extra-mural departments can 
become acquainted with the needs of sections of the community who 
are associated with or may be reached by voluntary bodies having 
religious, cultural, or vocational purposes which may be furthered 
by education. In other cases liaison is achieved through full-time 
‘resident’ tutors or ‘organizing’ tutors, part of whose duties consists 
in noting the needs and opportunities for adult education in the dis- 
tricts in which they live and work and communicating them to the 
department. In relationships of these kinds the initiative in promot- 
ing new work may come from either side. The department may offer ' 
to provide classes or courses of lectures designed to stimulate interest 
in further study, or requests for facilities of these kinds may be made 
by the voluntary organizations. Inthisconnexionitmay beremarked 
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that apart from the WEA and the Educational Centres Associa- 
tion—with which are affiliated in England and Wales a number of 
non-residential Educational Centres for Adult Education situated in 
some of the larger towns—nearly all the voluntary organizations 
which take advantage of the provision made by Extension Commit- 
tees have other interests and purposes as well as the promotion of 
adult education. For this reason they seldom achieve a comparable 
volume or quality of work to that promoted by the WEA or, in the 
towns where they exist, some of the Educational Centres. 

In 1948 most of the universities and university colleges in Great 
Britain were invited by the War Office, acting on behalf of the Army, 
Royal Navy and Royal Air Force, to accept responsibility for the 
provision, through their extra-mural departments, of civilian aid to 
education in the Armed Forces. The exceptions were those univer- 
sities in whose areas the number of troops was so small that special 
arrangements for this purpose were unnecessary. All except one of 
the universities to whom this invitation was extended accepted it, 
and in most cases a special Services Education Committee was set up 
as part of the department to provide a link with the Armed Forces 
and to administer the work. The responsibility of the departments 
is not to provide themselves all the teaching that is required, but to 
co-operate with other agencies, notably the WEA and the local edu- 
cation authorities, who may appropriately assist. The constitution 
of the Services Education Committees accordingly usually provides 
for representation of the authorities and the WEA as well as the uni- 
versity, and also of the Armed Forces, or those of them which have 
personnelin thearea. Atthenational level the administration of the 
work is co-ordinated by means of a Central Committee, as described 
in an earlier paragraph. : 


FINANCES 


The principal source of revenue of the extra-mural departments in 
England and Wales is grants received from the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. These amount to approximately one-half of the total income: 
at several of the newer universities and university colleges the 
figure is between 60 and 70 per cent, whereas at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge it is less than 50 per cent. Next in importance rank grants 
from university general revenues, which include payments made to 
the universities for extra-mural activity by the University Grant 

Committee, a body which disburses funds allocated for NECK 
work by the Treasury. About 30 per cent of the income of the dé: 
partments comes from this source. Of the remaining 20 per cent. s 
little less than half is received from local education authorities, and 
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the rest from miscellaneous sources, including fees paid by students. 
In 1948—49 the total amount received by the 16 English depart- 
ments through all these channels was a little over £400,000. 

The grants paid by the Ministry of Education are of great impor- 
tance not merely because of their amount, but because the condi- 
tions under which they are made largely determine the kinds of work 
which may be undertaken. Until 1924 the Ministry's predecessor, 
the Board of Education, assisted very few extension lecture courses, 
though it had paid grants in respect of university tutorial classes from. 
their inception in 1908. In 1924, however, the board issued com- 
prehensive Adult Education Grant Regulations, which prescribed 
the conditions under which grants from central Government funds 
might be received by both university and non-university adult edu- 
cation organizations. These regulations were revised from time to 
time, and the grants are now administered under certain paragraphs 
of the Further Education Grant Regulations issued in 1946. 

One important feature of these regulations is that they distinguish 
between ‘the liberal education of adults’ and other forms of further 
education. Grants to university extra-mural departments are only 
paid in respect of the former kind of work, and in practice this means 
that they may not receive assistance from the Ministry in respect of 
extra-mural courses which are clearly vocational in purpose, such as 
courses in the various technologies which are now a feature of the 
work of many universities. This does not mean that the departments 
may not, or do not, provide such courses; it means that if they do 
they must find the cost of lecturers’ fees and other expenses from 
other sources than Ministry grants. 'The subjects which most com- 
monly attract such grants are English language and literature, 
history, international relations, political theory, economics, 
government, philosophy and social philosophy, psychology, 
musical appreciation, and some sciences such as biology, botany 
and geology. 

The Ministry's grants are paid in respect of the teaching costs of 
approved programmes of work. To receive a grant, an extra-mural 
department must submit to the Ministry its proposed programme of 
work, showing the various kinds of courses it proposes to provide. 
'The courses are classified under five headings, corresponding to the 
five kinds of class specified as eligible for grant under the regulations, 
and varying greatly in duration and in the degree of effort required 
from the students. Thus at the one extreme are university tutorial 
classes comprising 72 class meetings lasting two hours each and 
spread over three winter sessions of 24 meetings, in which in addition 
to regular attendance the students are required to undertake regular 
reading and writing at home under the direction of the tutor. At the 


other extreme are short courses of, Say, two to six lectures, or even 
s 
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single lectures, attendance at which need not be accompanied by 
other work on the part of the students. Between these two extremes 
are a variety of other courses of a term's or a session's duration. In 
order to be approved for grant, a programme must include courses of 
a variety of kinds, of which a reasonable proportion must involve 
“serious student effort’. Although programmes must be submitted 
in advance, grants are not paid until they have been completed to 
the Ministry's satisfaction. 

The grants do not cover the whole ofthe teaching costs ofapproved 
programmes. Thé regulations say that the grants will not be less | 
than 75 per cent ofsuch costs, and they have not in fact exceeded that 
figure. Thus the departments have to find a quarter of the teaching 
costs, and all the administrative and other costs, of their work from 
the other revenues mentioned above. The term ‘teaching costs’ is 
interpreted by the Ministry to cover the superannuation, travelling 
and subsistence allowances paid to tutors, as well as their fees or 
salaries. Maxima are laid down for the fees and salaries in respect of 
which grants will be paid, and one important consequence of this is 
that since the maximum salaries which the Ministry is prepared to 
recognize for grants do not usually correspond to the maxima paid to 
intra-mural lecturers, some departments have difficulties in equating 
the salaries of their staff to those of recognized grades of internal 
teachers. 

As a result of its financial responsibilities and interest in the work, 
the Ministry possesses and exercises the right to appoint inspectors 
to visit the classes and report on the quality of the work being done 
and the administrative arrangements. The principle thata Govern- 
ment department should have the right of inspection of university 
work is one that is regarded with concern in some university quarters, 
and it plainly has its dangers. In practice, however, over a period of 
more than 40 years, the arrangement has worked without friction, 
and indeed to the great benefit of the work, the advice and reports of 
the inspectorate having been very helpful to tutors and university 
administrators as well as to the Ministry itself. 

The University Grants Committee has been in existence for some 
30 years, and throughout that period has recognized and approved 
the expenditure by universities of some of their resources on adult 
education. At present itisa party to an agreement with the Treas- 
ury and the Ministry of Education by which part of the money 
which it disburses to the universities may be used by them to mect 
the 25 per cent of their extra-mural teaching Costs not covered by 
Ministry grants, and the administrative and other costs to which 
the Ministry makes no contribution. The committee’s grants are 
administered on a quinquennial basis, so that in addition to sub- 
mitüng programmes annually to the Ministry, the departments 
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have to prepare every five years long-term programmes for sub- 
mission to the committee after approval by the finance and other 
appropriate committees of their own universities. In this way the 
activity of each department comes periodically under review not 
only by its own Board of Extra-Mural Studies, but by the uni- 
versity at large. 

For many years local education authorities have, generally speak- 
ing, contributed to the costs of the tutorial class work promoted by 
the universities with which they are associated, and in some cases to 
the costs of extension work as well. Very often their grants are paid 
on a class basis; that is to say, a fixed amount is paid in respect of 
each class of a particular type provided by the university in the area 
ofthe authority. In other cases, however, and this practice appears 
now to be becoming more general, the authority either pays a block 
grant in respect of all the extra-mural work carried on in its area, or 
takes account of that work in determining the amount of its contri- ` 
bution to the university's work as a whole. It is in virtue of their 
financial support of extra-mural work, as well as to secure co-ordina- 
tion of the adult education activities of both parties, that local educa- 
tion authorities are generally accorded representation on Boards of 
Extra-Mural Studies and often on Joint Committees and Extension 
Committees as well. 

Students' fees constitute a very small part of the revenue of the de- 
partments, especially when the classes are recognized for grant by 
the Ministry of Education. Generally speaking, no fees are charged 
by Joint Committees to students attending classes organized by the 
WEA, though members of these classes pay a small fee, of a few shil- 
lings a year, to the WEA branch which makes the local arrange- 
ments for the class, as a contribution to the expense thus incurred by 
the branch. In the case of classes sponsored by Extension Commit- 
tees, on the other hand, the committee itself. usually charges a fee to 
be paid by students. When the class attracts a Ministry grant the 
amount of the fee is again usually small—perhaps a few. shillings a 
term, or half-a-guinea or a guinea per session. When, however, the 
course is not recognized for grant by the Ministry—on the ground, 
for example, that it is vocational in character—a much higher fee 
is often charged, so that as far as possible all the costs, both teaching 
and administrative, may be covered in this way. The charging in © 
other cases of a nominal fee or no fee, is partly, of course, due to the 
fact that most of the costs are received from other quarters; partly 
also to a desire not to exclude on financial grounds any students who 
would benefit from membership. 

A word should be said about the special case of the assistance given 
by many departments to education in the Armed Forces. The whole 
of the costs of this, both teaching and administrative, are met by 
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grants from the Services concerned, allotted on the basis of estimates 
submitted and approved annually; in the first instance by a Central 
Committee on which four university representatives sit, later by the 
finance departments of the Services, then by the Treasury, and even- 
tually by Parliament. 


TEACHING AND ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 


Only a small minority—about one-seventh—of the tutors em- 
ployed by universities for extra-mural work engage in it in a full- 
time capacity, although these probably conduct about a quarter of 
the total number of classes provided. Of the rest, numbering at 
present some 1,400, approximately one-third are full-time intra- 
mural teachers, although these proportions vary a great deal from 
university to university. 

The reasons for this state of affairs are complex, but one of them, 
mentioned on an earlier page, is the way in which staffing arrange- 
ments have been affected by the conditions on which financial grants 
have been paid by the Board and Ministry of Education. Not until 
1931 were salaries recognized for grant, as distinct from fees paid for 
separate classes. Asa result, it was cheaper for universities to employ 
part-time rather than full-time salaried tutors, since the fees payable 
to part-time tutors for conducting, say, four or five tutorial classes, 
were usually less than the salary, including superannuation and simi- 
lar payments, necessary for a full-time tutor teaching this number 
of classes. This did not prevent universities from appointing full- 
time extra-mural tutors to their staffs: several such were employed 
for Extension work before the first world war, and some of the Joint 
Committees for tutorial classes also at an early date engaged full- 
time ‘staff tutors’ to conduct courses of this kind. In each case, how- 
ever, the numbers were small, although there grew up at the same 
time a category of ‘full-time non-staff’ tutors, that is, tutors who, 
though not appointed to the staff of any university and therefore not 
in receipt of any regular salary or superannuation benefits, devoted 
all or almost all of their time to adult teaching and lived on the accu- 
mulated fees they received for the several classes they conducted— 
not all of which were necessarily sponsored by a single university, 

When ‘staff tutors’ were appointed, the salaries paid to them were 
determined less by reference to the scales governing the remunera- 
tion of intra-mural university teachers, than by the amounts received 
from the Board of Education in respect of the classes they conducted 
and by the recommendations on the subject of the Final Re ort of 
the Adult Education Committee of the Ministry of WO EAM. 
in 1919. The results were not as a rule ungenerous; but an ow 
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tant consequence was that in this respect as in others the full-time 
extra-mural tutors tended to become a group apart in university 
staffs, and their work came to be regarded as something separate 
from the normal concerns of the university. This isone ofthe factors 
contributing to the somewhat anomalous situation of extra-mural 
work referred to above, and one of the reasons why there have not 
so far existed within extra-mural work opportunities for promotion 
equivalent to those provided for intra-mural teachers. ] 

Since 1931 the number of full-time staff tutors has increased, since 
1946 rapidly. When the Board of Education announced in 1931 
that it was prepared to help with the salaries of a number of extra- 
mural tutors, it restricted the arrangementin two ways: first, by limit- 
ing the number of posts to a normal maximum of two per university, 
or 42 for the whole of England and Wales; and second, by requiring 
that the holders of such posts devote a considerable part of their time, 
not to the conducting of three-year tutorial classes, but to ‘pioneer’ 
work of a more elementary character. The normal quota of recog- 
nized appointments per university was soon increased from two to 
three, and throughout the second world war the number of full-time 
staff tutors remained at approximately 60, some 40 non-staff full- 
time tutors also being employed. In 1946 the Ministry of Education 
(as the board had now come to be called) issued new regulations gov- 
erning the payment of grants and abolished both the fixed quota of 
full-time salaried posts which might be recognized for grant, and 
the requirement that the holders ofsuch posts must engage in pioneer 
work. Asa result of these changes and of the increased scale of grants 
paid since the war, the number of staff tutorships trebled in three 
years. The number of non-staff full-time tutors decreased to about 
20, but by 1949 there were altogether approximately 200 full-time 
extra-mural tutors of one category or the other. 

Side by side with this growth in the employment of full-time tutors 
went a steady, and in recent years a rapid, increase in the number of 
part-time tutors conducting classes. In earlier years this was partly 
due to the difficulties, already mentioned, in the way of engaging 
large numbers of full-time tutors. In part, however, it was due to the 
general belief that it was not desirable that the work should be 
wholly carried on by full-time staffs, and toa long-standing tradition 
that the students in classes recruited by the WEA should have the 
opportunity to suggest to the universities the names of persons who 
might be appointed as tutors. It has always been recognized, both 
in universities and in the WEA, that success in extra-mural teaching 
calls for more than good academic qualifications: that asense of vo- 
cation is very desirable, and that there are many persons who, though 
their main work lies elsewhere, have such a vocation and can make 
a valuable contribution through part-time teaching. Many men 
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and women, some of them intra-mural teachers, but also school 
teachers, clergy, journalists and people in other walks of life, have 
been invited to take classes in their spare time, and have done so 
with success. j i i 

In some quarters, however, including some university quarters, 
concern is expressed about the number of tutors now being employed 
by extra-mural departments who are neither full-time staff tutors 
nor full-time members of the internal staffs of the universities. In 
recent years the total has grown rapidly, and is now probably near- 
ly 1,000, many of these conducting two or even more classes each. 
Most of them are university graduates; many of them teach in 
secondary schools. The principal reason why their numbers have 
increased so rapidly is that during recent years many departments 
have greatly increased the volume of their work by accepting re- 
sponsibility for the provision of large numbers of classes more ele- 
mentary in character than those previously regarded as appropriate 
for university provision. This development has been made possible 
by the fact that, in addition to expanding its grants for extra-mural 
teaching, the Ministry of Education has modified its grant regula- 
tions soas to make possible the provision by universities of: much more 
varied programmes of work. In particular, it has made it much 
easier than used to be the case for the extra-mural departments to 
provide large numbers of relatively short courses, including elemen- 
tary courses. It is in work of this kind that expansion since 1946 has 
chiefly occurred. The greater flexibility which the new regulations 
permit is all to the good; but the provision by many departments of 
large numbers of short elementary courses conducted by tutors who 
are neither full-time extra-mural nor full-time intra-mural teachers, 
is raising acutely the question of what is the sense in which this work 
can properly be regarded as university work; especially when large 
numbers of similar classes, conducted by tutors of similar qualifica- 
tions and experience, are, and for many years have been, provided 
independently by non-university organizations like the WEA 
(which employs both full-time and part-time tutors itself in addition 
to using the services of others appointed by the universities). 

Part-time tutors are employed by the extra-mural departments 
wholly for teaching purposes. Full-time tutors, however, often have 
other responsibilities, although a condition for the payment of grant 
on their salaries by the Ministry of Education is that they must in 
the main be engaged on teaching duties. Some idea of the cha- 
racter of these responsibilities may be obtained from the terms gener- 
ally used to indicate different kinds of full-time tutors, although the 
exact meanings attached to the terms are not fixed and tend to vary 
alittle from university to university. Some full-time tutors areknown 
as resident tutors; others as organizing tutors; and others, again, 
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simply as staff tutors. The last term dates from the period before 
1931 when, as was exp 


small number of full- 


necessarily three-year tutorial classes), 
turing and teachin 


ways the case. A resident 
tutor may be a staff tutor of the kind just mentioned, with no formal 
aching character. In this case the adjective *resi- 
i onfined to a limited and more 
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capacity. Of the value of such appointments as a means of devel- 
oping adult education at various levels there is no room for doubt. 
Whatissometimes questioned is whether any tutor can for long com- 
bine duties of this kind with the reading and preparation necessary 
to maintain his scholarship and teaching at the standard which 
ought to be expected of all university teachers. " 
Three other developments inregard to the employment of full-time 
tutors may be mentioned briefly which, though not novel, are being 
watched with special interest at the;present time. One is the prac- 
tice of appoiriting lecturers who divide their time equally between 
extra-mural teaching and work with the intra-mural department 
concerned with the subject they profess. From the extra-mural point 
of view itis thought that such appointments may provide a means by ` 
which the tutor can avoid the danger that in the absence of regular 
contact with intra-mural colleagues his academic standards may 
fall. From the intra-mural point of view it is recognized that experi- 
ence in extra-mural work is an excellent training in lecturing and 
teaching, and that in some branches of study, especially, perhaps, 
social studies and the humanities, contact with mature men and 
women can be much more stimulating and suggestive of new lines of 
thought and enquiry than undergraduate teaching. On the experi- 
ence so far gained it is not yet possible to pass a firm opinion about 
the value of appointments of this kind, considered as permanent 
posts. Such experience as there is suggests that it is not easy for the 
person appointed to keep a foot firmly in each camp: he tends to be 
drawn more to the one—usually the intra-mural camp—than to 
the other. It may be that eventually these posts will come to be re- . 
garded as a means by which experienced extra-mural teachers can 


` gradually be transferred to intra-mural work, rather than as ap- 


pointments of a permanent character. 

A second development of which more may be heard is that of re- 
leasing experienced full-time tutors from part of their teaching du- 
ties to enable them to assist in the training of less experienced or 
part-time tutors, particularly those employed by non-university or- 
ganizations such as WEA districts. It has been recognized for many 
years that itis desirable that the spirit and influence of the university 
should influence all forms of adult education—it is on this ground 
that the practice of making university tutors available to teach 
classes ofa quite elementary character is often defended. The objec- 
tion to this practice is thatit tends to depreciate the idea ofa‘ univer- 
sity standard’ in adult education by associating it with work whict 
plainly does not merit that description. No such objection exists 5 
the employment of university tutors to visit classes promoted b 
other organizations with a view to advising administrators nd 
teachers on methods by which better results may be achieved; and 
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from experience of this kind may well be evolved improved methods 
ini rs of adult classes. n 

GRE pides are now being made in one or two betes 
sities for some full-time tutors to devote part of their time to mou 
into aspects of adult education. The need for enquiry of this an 

dealing with history, psychology, methods and comparative m y 
has long been recognized, but little substantial work has cs one: 
in spite of the creation of adult education departments, an : i € ap- 
pointment of professors of adult education and many more fu. -time 
tutors, the departments have generally been regarded as agencies 
for the organizing of extra-mural teaching, their heads as adminis- 
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of very young men and women, of the normal age—21 or 22—at 
which university students graduate and enter full-time occupations. 
Success in adult teaching calls for more than high scholarship and 
intellectual ability, necessary as these are. It demands maturity and 
experience; and in advance of these it is not easy to assess potentiali- 
ty, or to guarantee success by means óf preliminary training. In the 
expansion which has occurred since 1946 many posts have been 
filled by men and women in their twenties; but most of them were 
probably in their late rather than their early twenties and many 
had been matured by several years of war experience and had gained 
at any rate a little experience of adult education, either as tutors 
or students, during their service in the Armed Forces. 

An exceptionally large number of new tutors, both full-time and 
part-time, have been engaged since the end of the second world war, 
partly because during the war many experienced tutors left the work 
for other occupations and have not returned, principally because 
the period has been one of rapid expansion. It is almost certain that 
for some years to come recruitment will be much slower, because of 
financial restrictions, and departments may again, as often before 
the war, seek and be able to find tutors who not only possess good 
academic qualifications but can show evidence of success in adult 
teaching. Such candidates have in the past been obtained from two 
main sources—the ranks of the part-time tutors, not a few of whom 
find adult teaching more congenial than other forms of work; 
and the full-time tutors employed by other agencies, notably the 
WEA. 

This is not to say that no attempts have been made to devise 
schemes for recruiting and training tutors for adult education com- 
parable, in some respects, to those existing for the training of, for 
example, school teachers. The Nottingham University Adult Educa- 
tion Department has for many years provided a full-time post- 
graduate course of training extending over one academic year, and 
has awarded a Diploma in Adult Education to persons who have 
completed it successfully. Part of the course is identical with that pro- 
vided for students training for school teaching, but part of it consists 
of work, theoretical and practical, on adult education as a special 
branch of study. A good many foreign students of education have 
taken this course. In recent years the Oxford Delegacy for Extra- 
Mural Studies has instituted a number of bursaries to enable young 
age panda yar studying and gaining experience nal 

BON, quipping them for service as tutors or 
administrators, and most of the holders of these bursaries h 
subsequently been appointed to full-time posts. n 

Although other universities have not yet instituted full-time cour- 

ses similar to those at Nottingham and. Oxford. many of them pro- 
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vide shorter courses for new or would-be tutors, either at residential 
summer schools (as in the case of Cambridge) or ofa part-time char- 
acter. In both cases the courses usually combine lectures and in- 
struction with opportunities for practice in class teaching, and where 
possible with visits to classes conducted by experienced tutors. For 
experienced tutors themselves, both full-time and part-time, confer- 
ences on teaching methods and refresher courses on subjects of study 
are arranged both by the separate departments and at a national 
level. In the latter case the initiative in suggesting topics for discus- 
sion is usually taken by the Association of Tutors in Adult Educa- 
tion, in co-operation with the Central Joint Advisory Committee on 
Tutorial Classes. 

The principal administrative officers of the extra-mural depart- 
ments are their heads, whether these are called professors of adult 
education or directors or secretaries of extra-mural studies. In most 


s before being appointed 


ads : n an usually had any special 
training or experience in administration. Ina few departments there 
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The facilities provided by the departments can be classified in more 
ways than one; as part-time or full-time residential; or according to 
the purposes they serve, as vocational or non-vocational; or in 
terms of subjects, as social studies, literature and the arts, or science. 
Unfortunately no comprehensive figures ofall the work ofthe depart- 
ments in any year are available, though an attempt to publish full 
statistics may shortly be made by the Universities Council for Adult 
Education. What are available annually, however, are figures of all 
the work which attracts grants from the Ministry of Education, and 
although an increasing amount of work is being done which does not 
come under this heading, it is still much less than the amount of 
grant-aided work. 

The figures published by the Ministry in its annual reports are 
classified by subjects and according to the kinds of class in respect of 
which the Ministry is prepared to pay grants. The subjects are those 
which the Ministry recognizes as suitable ‘for the liberal education 
of adults’ and which for the year 1949-50 were: history, international 
affairs, current affairs, social science, philosophy, psychology, reli- 
gion, physical sciences, biological sciences, geography, English 
literature, foreign literature, the arts. Of these subjects the largest 
number of courses were provided in ‘social science’, which includes 
economics, political theory, public administration, and sociology. 
English literature and history came next in popularity with the arts, 
chief of which is music, close behind. The sciences, both physical and 
biological, are very low in the list, coming after international affairs, 
philosophy and psychology. This is a recurring phenomenon, which 
has given rise in recent years to considerable discussion as to ways 
by which extra-mural teaching in the sciences, and especially the 
physical sciences considered as liberal studies, might be extended. 

Nearly all the courses included in the Ministry’s statistics were 
part-time courses, arranged under five headings denoting classes of 
different duration and involving different degrees of student effort. 

The most advanced is the three-year tutorial class, which com- 
prises in all 72 two-hour class meetings, members of which, in addi- 
tion to attending regularly, are required to undertake private study 
at home under the direction of the tutor. Between the two world 
wars this was the type of class mainly provided by the departments 
and Joint Committees—except that. many Extension courses con- 
tinued to be provided by the pioneers of this work; (Cambridge, Lon- 
don and Oxford) and others of a different kind by some university 
colleges. Tt is still considered by the Ministry to be the kind of class 
particularly appropriate for universities to sponsor, inasmuch as 
only universities may include it in their grant-earning programmes. 
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Although after a decline during the war period there are more' 
such classes (nearly 1,000 in all) and students in them (over 14,000) 
than at any previous time, they constitute a much smaller propor- 
tion of all extra-mural work than in the past, owing to the provision 
by many departments of large numbers of shorter and more elemen- 
tary classes, in which some 70,000 students in England and Wales 
are enrolled. Some of these shorter courses extend over one winter 
session of 20 or more weekly meetings, the students attending them 
being required, as in the three year tutorial classes, to undertake 
directed study at home. The others are shorter—anything from 
one or two to 20 meetings—and do not involve the same discipline 
of home study. Approximately 20,000 students attend the ‘one- 
year’ classes and 50,000 the shorter courses. 

In addition to providing these part-time courses, nearly all the 
departments also undertake summer school work, either directly or 


in co-operation with the WEA, for periods of anything from two to 
four or five weeks in the summer. 


These are residential (except that 
in Wales experiments with non-residential schools have been made) 
and individual students attend for one or more weeks. Most, though 
not all, of the students attend part-time courses organized by the de- 


partments or the WEA in winter, and the teaching at the summer 
schools is mainly done by staff tutors and part-time tutors with con- 
siderable experience of adult class work. 

Since 1945, and in at least two cases as a direct result of work in 
Services education during the war, several departments have deve- 
loped residential adult education in special colleges as a normal part. 
of their activities. So far the courses provided have not been long 

eor two academic sessions like those of Ruskin 
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The WEA was originally established to serve the needs, in Mans- 
bridge’s phrase, of ‘labouring men and women’, but in recent years 
the proportion of its students who could thus be described has fallen 
considerably. In the occupational classification published by the 
Association, about 20 per cent are described as manual workers. The 
largest occupational group is that of students engaged on ‘domestic 
and home duties’, that is in the main housewives, who constitute 
nearly 30 per cent of the total. Nearly 20 per cent are ‘clerks, 
draughtsmen, commercial travellers and foremen’, 10 per cent are 
teachers, 5 per cent ‘professional and social workers’ and another 
5 per cent ‘postal workers and civil servants’. There are, however, 
considerable differences between one part of the country and an- 
other. . 

In two university areas enquiries have been made in recent years 

as to other characteristics of tutorial class students, particularly their 
previous education and their age distribution. Both enquiries were 
made in the North of England, where the WEA (which recruits the 
students for practically all university tutorial classes) is still more 
*working-class? than in some other parts of the country. In each 
case approximately one-half of the students had received a measure 
of secondary education in grammar schools, the other half having 
.attended only public elementary schools which they left at 14 years 
of age or earlier. Most of them, however, had received some part- 
time education, usually ofa vocational character in commercial and 
technical subjects, after leaving school but before joining a tutorial 
class. This may be one of the reasons for the outstanding feature of 
the age distribution, which is that the great majority of the students 
—five-sixths in one of the areas—were over 30 years of age. 

Similar information is not available about the students attending 
classes—so far a minority—other than those organized by or in 
association with the WEA. The proportion of manual workers is 
probably smaller, and of professional workers and perhaps teachers 
higher, than in the classes provided for the WEA; but except in the 
highly specialized courses of an advanced or refresher character, of 
which so far only a small number have been arranged, there is prob- 
ably a good deal of similarity in the educational backgrounds of the 
two types of students. : 

In classes of every kind, and in nearly all extra-mural areas, wo- 
men students outnumber men. The proportions vary greatly. iE 
ever, in different groups of subjects = 


i t D » men being in the majority i 
classes dealing with social studies, women in an even EN le eg 
ity in courses on English literature and the arts, and to a less i 


considerable degree in psychology classes. The a 
B ve 
women students appears to be lower than that of the hs nds 
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The aim of both the Extension and the tutorial class movements was 
to provide university teaching for sections of the population who 
would otherwise not be able to have access to it. It was assumed, 
that is to say, that outside the walls of the universities themselves 
were persons capable of studying at the university level and in the 
university way, and that university methods of teaching were appro- 
priate for them. On the whole, this latter assumption has continued 
to inform the work, although from time to time important modifica- 
tions have been made. 


have been expected to be able to listen with profit to an hour's expo- 
sition, and to take notes of it. Stuart early added to the lecture the 


comments and criticisms on students? essays, and including advice 
on the structure of essays and on grammar as well as on content. It 
was generally recognized that not until the third year of the course 
were many students likely to have acquired sufficient skill in oral and 
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written expression to obtain the maximum benefit from their studies. 

On the other hand it was recognized, and indeed from the student 
side insisted, that in the social studies with which many of the classes 
were concerned, the students as well as the tutor often had much to 
contribute. They possessed first-hand knowledge of the working and 
impact of many social, industrial and political institutions, about 
which they were often encouraged to write papers; and much im- 
portance was attached to the contribution they could make in dis- 
cussion periods. These periods often differed, and still do, from the 
class which formed part of the Extension meeting, in the emphasis 
with which it was asserted that they were occasions not merely for 
the tutor to supplement and explain questions arising out of his lec- 
ture, but for the students to give their opinions, based on their ex- 
perience, on the topics being considered. The ‘discussion period’ 
became a regular feature of courses not only in the social studies, but 
in other subjects too, and skill in handling discussion is recognized as 
a necessary part of the equipment ofa good tutor. Many experienced 
tutors, moreover, found that in some subjects the hour’s lecture 
was not necessarily the best means of imparting instruction, especial- 
ly to students possessing comparatively little formal education, and 
altered their methods so as to break-up their exposition and afford 
opportunities for questions and explanations at the times when the 
students become aware of difficulties. In these ways the proceedings 
in many extra-mural classes differed, and still differ, considerably 
from those prevailing in internal lecture rooms, and itis fairly widely 
recognized inside the universities that experience of extra-mural 
work often provides an excellent training in both teaching and lec- 
turing. 

Nevertheless, the case for university participation in adult educa- 
tion has always rested on the belief that, even though adult students 
stand in a different relation to the teacher, and in some subjects have 
more first-hand knowledge than the average undergraduate, the 
aims and characteristics of the university and its disciplines are rele- 
vant to their needs also. Chief among those characteristics are the 

f academic method, and the attempt to attain a disinterested and ob- 
jective view of the subject being studied. By the academic method 
is meant the attempt to relate facts to principles and to discover prin- 
ciples by the examination of factual material. It is this method, 
when properly used, which introduces a necessary discipline into the 

discussion period? to which so many students are attached, and pre- 
vents it from becoming merely an opportunity for each member of 
the class to recount his personal experience and air his private preju- 
dices, without his assumptions and inferences coming under careful 
criticism. The pursuit of* disinterestedness’ or ‘objectivity’ imposes 
another, even more severe, discipline, and often creates difficulties 
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for both tutor and student, especially in the discussion of controver- 
sial contemporary issues. Many ofthe best extra-mural tutors have 
been attracted to the work by sympathy with the aims of the WEA 
and the situation of working-class students. Nevertheless, as teach- 
ers working within the university tradition, they have recognized 
that it is not their business to provide their students with facts and 
arguments which are useful as propaganda in, say, political activity, 
but to train them to face facts and arguments which, though often 


bewilderment, and having to re-think and revalue many of his posi- 
tions. But the tradition that thisis the way in which the work should 
be conducted has on the whole been well established —though there 
are signs that with the persistence of international and other politi- 
cal tensions it may be challenged. 

It may be suggested that in two Ways experience in extra-mural 
work has had a stimulating influence on intra-mural teaching, at 
leastin the social studies and perhaps other of the * humanities’, The 


various kinds have been employed. z 
Supplies of books to classes are arranged by all the departments, 


books being based as far as possible on book-lists prepared by the 
tutors. Some of the departments have very large libraries, amount- 
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cases a tutor-librarian has been appointed who in addition to being 
responsible for the departmental library conducts one or two extra- 
mural classes and thus gains first-hand knowledge of the special 
needs of the work in this respect. Supplementary supplies of books 
are also obtained, usually on the initiative of the tutor, from munici- 
pal and county libraries and also from the Adult Class Department 
of the National Central Library in London, which was founded 
in the first instance (largely through the activity of Albert 
Mansbridge, the founder of the WEA) to meet the needs of adult 
students. The library issues some 20,000 volumes a year to classes 
promoted by the extra-mural departments and the WEA. 

Many of the departmental libraries now possess, and are expand- 
ing, supplies of gramophone records and various kinds of visual 
aids, such as lantern slides, filmstrips and films for use in classes, 
with record-players, lanterns and projectors to enable them to be 
used effectively. Some tutors, however, prefer to make their own 
slides or filmstrips, and build up supplies of them suited to their own 
particular courses. For work in science classes, equipment for de- 
monstrations by the tutor and microscopes for use by the students, 
are often maintained. Many of these aids are transported to the 
classes where they are required by the tutors in their cars. 

: For many years attention has-been given to the problem of secur- 
ing the writing and publication of text-books and other works speci- 
ally designed for use in adult classes, though this is not an activity 
which has been carried on directly by the extra-mural departments. 
The WEA, however, and commercial publishers, have from time to 
time published both single books and series which have been written 
with a special eye to the needs of adult students, and in a number of 
Cases the authors have been extra-mural tutors. Some of the books, 
and at least one series, have reached a wide public and become re- 
Cognized as amongst the best introductions to their subjects. Many 
tutors, again, have written study outlines and other pamphlets which 
ave had a considerable circulation among students in extra-mural 
classes, and ex-tutorial class tutors have been amongst the editors of 
very successful series of cheap reprints and new paper-backed books, 
which have been an invaluable supplement to the more expensive 
volumes contained in class book-boxes, and many students are will- 
mg to buy these for themselves. 
In spite of experiments carried on over a number of years, it can- 
not be claimed that striking success has yet been achieved in using 
MESE to further directly the work of adult classes, although in- 
CITUR the Programmes of the BBC, both through their specifi- 
y educational features and through their broadcasts of plays, 
music and talks, have done much to cater for the intellectual and 
aesthetic interests of adult students. Before the second world war a 
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number of wireless listening groups were organized by the BBC, to 
discuss specially produced series of talks and much work was done in 
training group leaders. This experiment was not particularly suc- 
cessful, however, and at the present time programmes are planned 
which are intended, not to provide an alternative to class work, but 
to assist it by enabling students to hear expert expositions and dis- 
cussions by leading authorities on the subjects chiefly studied in class- 


ments, 


One method of tuition which has not been develo 
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century, the provision of university tutorial and other classes for the 
WEA, for though Mansbridge and his working-class associates were 
met half-way by a small group of university dons, the demand for 
university teaching which they voiced was a conscious expression of 
democratic views, and was for kinds of education which would 
further democratic aims in other activities, such as politics and in- 
dustry, rather than the purely educational ones. 

Perhaps the principal permanent achievement of the nineteenth 
century Extension movement was the contribution it made to the 
spread of university work in its fullest sense, that is to the establish- 
ment of new university colleges and universities providing teaching 
for full-time students and carrying on advanced study and research. 
When Cambridge instituted its Local Lectures Syndicate in 1873 
there were only three other universities in England, Oxford, London 
and Durham (though four in the much less densely-populated Scot- 
land; this fact being often adduced as one of the reasons why adult 
education has not developed to the same extent in that country). 
When the WEA was founded 30 years later there were more than 
twice as many new centres of full-time university work, several of 
which already had or were shortly to obtain full university status 
and more than half of which owed much of their development to 
the work of the Oxford or Cambridge Extension centres in the towns 
in which they were situated. In some cases the Extension activity 
was the chief source from which the later university grew; in others 
its function was to make possible a broadly based university curricu- 
lum by adding liberal studies, especially ‘the humanities’, to scien- 
tific and technological studies which were being developed by other 
organizations to meet the needs of rapidly growing industrial regions. 

This was not, of course, the only important result of Extension 
lecture work. It revealed to hundreds of thousands of people, in 
communities where facilities for higher education were often sadly 
lacking, the interest of literary, historical and scientific pursuits, and 
provided for many of them, either in classes following the lectures or 
in the summer meetings which were held at Oxford and Cambridge 
during summer vacations, opportunities for following them in a 
systematic and directed way; and it thus prepared the ground in 
many places for the work with relatively small classes which has 
spread so widely, from the new as well as the old universities, in this 
century. 

Since 1908 the dominant influence in extra-mural work has been 
the special character and purpose ofthe WEA. This has affected the 
character of the public which has been reached, and also the nature 
of the subjects taught and the use which has been made of the educa- 
tion provided. Although, from the early years of the tutorial class 
movement, English literature has been consistently popular as a 
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subject of study, specifically social studies such as economics, social 
and industrial history, political theory and public administration, 
and international relations (especially since 1930), have constituted 
the major part of class programmes. The ‘hard core’ of the work has 
been in the three-year tutorial classes, and many students who have 
passed through these classes, and many tutors who have taught in 
them, have been amongst the most active members of the communi- 
ty in social and political organizations such as trade unions, political 
parties, local government councils. Many of the men and women 
who with the rise of the Labour Party have gone into political life, 
locally and nationally, have received much of their training for pub- 
lic life through the WEA and the classes staffed for it by university 
Joint Committees. That training has not been only, nor perhaps 
principally, a matter of receiving instruction about the machinery of 
government or contemporary economic and political problems. 
More valuable, in most cases, has been the development of habits of 
systematic study, of critical thinking, of disciplined discussion; and 
the result has been the more widespread diffusion throughout the 
population of the qualities of tolerance, judgment and responsibility 
which are necessary for democratic life. 

After a period of rapid expansion, from 1945 to 1951, the imme- 
diate future of extra-mural work in Britain appears likely to be a 
time of stocktaking and consideration of future policy, if only be- 
cause the rate of expansion is being checked by financial restric- 
tions. Reasons other than financial ones are also compelling recon- 
sideration ofthe contribution appropriate for the universities to make 
to adult education in Britain. One is the situation created by devel- 
opments during the last quarter of a century, as a result of which 
much work done by extra-mural departments overlaps with similar 
provision made independently by the WEA. A second is the neces- 
sity for examining the place of the universities in adult education in 
that of local education authorities, now that the latter, as a result of 
the Education Act of 1944, have legal responsibilities in regard to 
the education of adults. A third is the decline of extension work in 
its original form of courses of lectures delivered to large, often very 
large, audiences. 

While much of the new work undertaken since 1945 has, because 
of its introductory and elementary character, increased the difficulty 
of distinguishing university adult education clearly from that pro- 
vided by other agencies, other developments in this period may 
indicate more accurately the direction in which universities may in 
the future make a distinctive and important contribution. Firstly, 
there could be the provision, through Extension Committees, of 
facilities for students of a different educational and occupational 
background from that of many WEA students. Although, the com- 
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position of the WEA student body has changed considerably in the 
last generation, the Association rarely, if ever, in any of its districts 
sets out deliberately to recruit into its classes men and women from 
‘the professional classes’, from those professions, that is to say, ad- 
mission to which requires a high level of general education as well as 
specialized training. There is here a field of work for extra-mural 
departments to cultivate independently of the WEA, and it may 
be that it is in this quarter that Extension Committees, as distinct 
from Joint Committees with the WEA, will in future find their 
chief sphere of activity. Because of the relatively high standard of 
general education of the students concerned, it is work which may 
appropriately be undertaken by universities, often in courses ofcon- 
siderably shorter duration than the three-year tutorial class special- 
ly created to meet the different needs of ‘typical’ WEA students. 
There is room and need, moreover, for many different types of work: 
for courses in ‘liberal studies’ and in contemporary political af- 
fairs, similar in content to those promoted by the Joint Committees; 
also for courses in the natural and applied sciences, of an advanced 
or refresher kind, for students who have already studied these sub- 
jects in degree courses, but need constantly to be kept abreast ofnew 
developments. Work along these lines has already been arranged 
by a number of extra-mural departments in co-operation with the 
appropriate intra-mural departments and there seem to be oppor- 
tunities for considerable development. 

Secondly, there has been in the last two or three years an increas- 
ing recognition of the fact that education at the adult stage presents 
possibilities and problems not found at earlier stages, that research 
is needed not only into the history of adult education institutions but 
into the nature of the educational process in mature persons, and 
that this research is not likely to be carried out unless at least some 
universities appoint members of staff specially commissioned to 
undertake it. One such appointment has been made, at the Univer- 
sity of Manchester, and others are being planned; and it is at least 
possible that some of the departments will thus become university 
departments of adult education in fact as well as in name. 

Finally, research on the lines just mentioned may at last provide 
a framework of theory in which the experiments in the training of 
tutors which most departments have conducted may pass out of the 
realm of experiment, and become an established part of the service 
rendered by universities to adult education in general. ; 
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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION EDUCATION 


IN CANADA' 
By E. A. CORBETT 


Adult education in Canada had its beginnings in the Mechanics’ 
Institute movement which, already well-developed in Great Brit- 
ain, spread to this country early in the nineteenth century. The 
movement in Britain had grown out of the elementary educational 
needs of working people. Illiteracy was widespread among indus- 
trial workers in England, and the Mechanics’ Institute movement 
was a joint effort on the part of public-spirited citizens of the upper 
classes and representatives of the workers themselves to provide 
classrooms where the so-called ‘lower orders’ could learn reading, 
writing and arithmetic, Attempts were also made to give workers 
some elementary understanding of the scientific developments ac- 
companying the industrial revolution, In Canada, then in its in- 
fancy as an industrial country, the Mechanics’ Institutes represented 
an attempt on the part of educational and political leaders in the 
towns to provide a community centre open to all classes where the 
citizens of the neighbourhood could assemble to listen to lectures by 
university professors, teachers, and professional people on subjects 
of general interest, 

The movement developed rapidly in what were then called Lower 
and Upper Canada and, after Confederation, the province of On- 
tario had more than 100 of these community educational centres 
scattered through its cities and towns. In 1891 the Department of 
Education of that province was providing grants of $30,000 a year 
to finance libraries, teachers? fees and equipment for the Institutes. 

The Mechanics’ Institute movement is mentioned here because it 


opportunity to relate the thinking and research going on within the 
universities to the problems of the communities they served, Indeed, 
many of Canada’s public libraries were established within, and grew 
up as a part of, the Mechanics? Institute movement. 


interests and the Mechanics’ Institute movement gradually disap- 
peared. At the same time (towards the close of the nineteenth 


* For reasons of space this essay has been condensed, 
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century), and for the same reasons, a similar fate overtook the 
movement in Canada. 

In 1892, at a meeting called by Principal Grant of Queen's Uni- 
versity for the purpose of discussing plans for the extension of uni- 
versity services to the people of Quebec and Ontario, Dr. Grant 
made the statement that ‘the one place you never see a mechanic is 
ina Mechanics’ Institute’. With the gradual disappearance of these 
institutes the universities began to consider ways and means of ex- 
tending their services to the communities from which they drew 
their support. Following the example of the universities in Great 
Britain, public lectures on a variety of subjects, mostly scientific, 
historical and literary, were provided. 

At the meeting mentioned above, a committee was set up to study 
the problem and present a report the following year, but there is no 
record of any joint action having been taken. 

The failure of the Mechanics’ Institute movement had left the 
field of popular education clear. It had also created a demand on 
the part of large numbers of people, both rural and urban, for the 
kind of educational services it had been providing. Some of the 
Canadian universities began to meet that demand through public 
lectures, evening classes, and the extension of library services to the 
Public. Queen’s University, for example, had already developed a 
widely accepted system of correspondence courses leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. But the movement towards public edu- 
cation was slow in starting, partly because of financial restrictions 
and partly as a result of indifference among university authorities. 

During the past 30 years or more, however, there has been a quite 
remarkable awakening in Canadian universities to the value of 
extra-mural services, not only to the public but in terms of good 
public relations. 'This has been particularly true of universities sup- 
ported by public funds derived from taxation. In such cases it is 
evident that the university should share its riches of learning and 
Scientific research with its constituency. Latterly, however, even 
Privately endowed institutions of higher learning have come to re- 
cognize the fact that they have a contribution to make to society 
beyond the provision of higher education to those who are able to 
attend regular sessions, The result is that there are very few univer- 
sities in Canada without exterision services of one kind or another. 

he times and conditions under which university extension de- 
DIES have been established and the nature and the demands 
EU communities they serve, have largely determined the variety 
€nt of their services and the content and emphasis of the 
programmes offered. 
In one university, say Queen's, the most important activity may 
be the administration of correspondence courses for extra-mural 
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students. In another, such as Alberta, correspondence courses may 
not exist at all. In some Canadian universities (McMaster and 
Western Ontario), the Department of Extension either administers 
the summer school or provides extension courses that are closely 
related to, or an integral part of, the summer school Courses. 

Some universities, such as Saskatchewan, emphasize agricultural 
extension; others, such as St. Francis Xavier, are mainly concerned 
with improving the economic conditions of the people they serve. 
Evening classes make up the major part of the Extension services of 
universities which are established in large industrial and business 
centres (McGill and Toronto). 

"There are, therefore, two main types of university extension pro- 
grammes in Canada. The first derives directly from the *course- 
giving function of the university’, i.e. correspondence courses, night ` 
classes, extension classes for extra-mural students, etc. In some 
cases academic credits leading to degrecs are offered in connexion 
with the courses but the subject matter of the courses is likely to ex- 
tend beyond the range of subjects considered desirable or necessary 
in the pursuit of a degree. 

The second type of extension programme is not of a traditional 
academic kind, but caters rather for the activities and interests of 
people outside the university and its immediate community. This 
is true of all the universities in western Canada, of Laval, St. Francis 
Xavier, Macdonald College (of McGill) and of most of those col- 
leges not properly called universities but which have strongly de- 
veloped extension services. 

By constitution and tradition education in Canada is wholly a 
provincial responsibility, although the federal government makes 
many services and subsidies available to the administrators of pro- 
vincial educational programmes. There are, in addition, many 
voluntary agencies operating wholly or in part within the field of 
adult education, ranging from large labour or farm groups to small 
community interests. Some 75 of these federal, provincial and local 
voluntary and governmental organizations are represented in the 
Joint Planning Commission of the Canadian Association for Adult 
Education which helps to eliminate duplication and overlapping in 
programmes, publishes study material and holds conferences. The 
CAAE, organized in 1935, has done much to provide a philosophy 
and shape the pattern of adult education in Canada. In addition 
the CAAE has provided a medium for provincial and local partici- 
pation in such programmes of study and action as the National 
Farm Radio Forum and the National Citizens? Forum. 

It was not so long ago, however, that the administrations and 
staffs of many Canadian universities regarded Extension work as 
entirely unnecessary and not the proper function of an institution 
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whose first responsibility was teaching and research. Fortunately 
this is no longer the case. While it is recognized that a university’s 
major emphasis must be upon high academic standards and intellec- 
tual achievement, it is also apparent that the closer the bond be- 
tween the university and the community it serves, the stronger and 
more secure is its position. 

This does not mean that self-interest is the motivating force in 
Canadian university Extension work. This report will show that the 
very real sacrifice of time, money, and effort involved in the exten- 
sion services of our universities and colleges is the result of a genuine 
desire on the part of university authorities to place the scientific ` 
knowledge and thought of professors and research workers at the 
disposal of society. ; 

According to Professor W. C. Hallenbeck of Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, adult education has three groups of purposes, 
Its first and probably most frequent purpose is to meet individual 
needs, The need for fellowship is more general than is usually appre- 
ciated and the majority of adults have no opportunity for voluntary 
associations beyond their families and their work because they be- 
long to nò community organization. Adult education affords the 
Opportunity to be with other people who are interested in the same 
things. There is also the need to acquire and develop vocational 
skills; most people want better jobs and better incomes. Lastly, 
there are the needs arising out of the problems offamily life: budget- 
ing the income to meet family requirements; questions of health; 
how to deal with children, etc. M 

A second group of purposes relates to group action. Individuals 
soon learn that alone they can have little influence on the conditions 
of their life and work. Only through group action can something be 
accomplished for the solution of the simple problems shared by 
neighbours and the larger problems of the community. The respon- 
sibilities of citizenship are fulfilled through the co-operative activity 
of people. 

A third purpose is the desire for wider knowledge, experience or 
understanding. This desire may be mere curiosity, or a genuine one 
for greater knowledge in a particular area, for the development of 
the personality, or to acquire hobbies and avocations. 

n general terms these are the purposes Canadian universities seek 
EM through their extension activities. The detailed reports 
which follow will attem: t to show some of the methods used to meet 
these needs, P 
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UNIVERSITIES OF NOVA SCOTIA 


DALHOUSIE 


Dalhousie has no Department of Extension so-called, and at present 
its most interesting extra-mural activity is the work of its nationally 
known ‘Institute of Public Affairs ^, established in 1936. 

The purpose of the institute is to provide a training centre and a 
common meeting ground for officials of industry and labour and 
leaders in the fields of public administration and municipal govern- 
ment, and to carry on intensive research in the economic, adminis- 
trative and social problems of the Maritime Provinces and in 
Canada as a whole. 

Under the auspices of the institute, leadersin industry and govern- 
ment from all parts of Canada, and representatives of the two trade 
union congresses have been brought together every year to study 
and discuss issues of common concern in the social sciences. In this 
way, and through its widely read magazine, Public Affairs, the insti- 
SE is assumed national importance and is reaching an ever wider 
public. 


ACADIA 


Acadia University provides various extension services for the people 
of the Annapolis Valley, Nova Scotia, including correspondence 
courses, a distribution centre for study material, field trips, the pro- 
motion of evening classes, courses in fine arts, and a summer course 
in Canadian history. The Extension Department operates as a di- 
vision of the University's *School of Education?. It has no full-time 
director, nor can it be considered a major part of the work of the 
university, although university undergraduates carry out an impor- 
tant aspect of this Extension work as a part of their training. 

In 1950-51 34 students led group work with home and school 
associations, farm forums, choral and dramatic groups, etc, The 
purpose of this extra-mural activity is to provide undergraduates 
with an opportunity to acquire training in methods of community 
leadership. 


ST. FRANCIS XAVIER 


St. Francis Xavier was founded in 1853 as a college for the training 
of young men for the priesthood and was chartered as a university 
in 1866. Today it has a total enrolment of about 1,000 students; 
grants the degrees of B.A. and B.Sc., hasa teacher-training depart- 
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ment for graduate students, offers two years’ work in engineering, 
gives courses for women leading to degrees in nursing and home 
economics, and trains men for the priesthood. A small institution 
in an out-of-the-way corner of Nova Scotia, it has nevertheless 
during the past 25 years become known all over the North Ameri- 
can continent for its success in the economic rehabilitation of the 
fishermen, farmers and miners of the Maritime Provinces. St. 
Francis Xavier is today a Mecca for students of the philosophy and 
methods of adult education. 


The Communities St. Francis Xavier Serves 


The Catholics of eastern Canada (including Ontario, Quebec and 
the Maritimes) are mainly Scottish, French and Irish. The largest 
group of Scottish Catholics in the Dominion, over 60, 000, is found 
in eastern Nova Scotia, but common problems and an extraordi- 
narily liberal attitude of mind have tended to fuse these people 
together so that they are Canadians first, and Scottish, Irish or 
French, second. : 

In his Masters of their Own Destiny, Dr. M. M. Coady, Director of 
Extension at St. Francis Xavier, points out that the Faculty of St. 
Francis Xavier has always been made up of men trained in the uni- 
versities and colleges of Rome, Quebec, and Montreal, and has al- 
ways combined ‘the profound balance of the Scottish, the clear-cut 
logic of the French, and the dynamics of the Irish . . . accounting 
partly, at least, for the quality of liberality, for the acceptance of the 
best thought of the day which has distinguished St. Francis Xavier 
from the beginning’. i 

‘Living in close communion with the people, the men of St. 
Francis Xavier did not become hermit scholars, they maintained a 
Practical outlook for which the university has always been noted.’ 

The population of eastern Nova Scotia, the district immediately 
served by St. Francis Xavier, numbers roughly 100,000, some 20,000 
of whom are miners or industrial workers in the Cape Breton cities 
of Sydney and Glace Bay. The rest are fishermen and farmers. 

he first experiment in adult education was a ‘People’s School’ 
held at the university for six weeks in the winter of 1921. Prior to the 
opening of the school, Dr. J. J. Tompkins, Vice-President of the 

DIVersity, and the real founder of the St. Francis Xavier movement, 
P hed a pamphlet called Knowledge for the People, a Challenge to 
‘a uer Xavier, setting forth his eminently practical approach to 
adult education, The two * People's Schools’ held at the university 
m the years 1921-29 were successful enough to convince ‘Father 
Jimmy’, as he was affectionately called, that the ‘little people’ were 
eager for learning and that the university had much to offer them. 
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But he was convinced that it was not enough to bring people to the 
university; a way would have to be found to bring the university to 
the people. The following year, Father Tompkins resigned from 
his chair of philosophy and became a parish priest in one of the n 
poorest areas of Cape Breton, the fishing village of Canso. 9 

In this tiny parish of poverty-stricken people Father Tompkins 
worked out the philosophy and some of the techniques of the adult - 
education programme which was to make St. Francis Xavier fa- 
mous. 

In 1924 the first Rural Conference was held there. Later indus- 
trial workers began to take part in the conferences, and the name was 
changed to ‘The Rural and Industrial Conferences’, held every 
year at the University in August. At these early conferences of farm- 
ers, fishermen and miners, the key principle of the St. Francis Xa- 
vier movement emerged—that of starting social reform through 
economic activity. The success of these more or less spasmodic efforts 
was iep couraging, but no practical programme had as yet been out- - 
lined. 

In the summer of 1927, at the annual meeting of the diocesan 
clergy at Antigonish, the question came up of doing something for 
thefarmers. Dr. Tompkins! speech to the assembly on the condition 
of his fishermen made a deep impression. Latera meeting was called 
of the Catholic clergy of all the fishing sections of eastern Nova 
Scotia. It passed a resolution calling on the provincial and federal 
governments for aid for the fishermen. The result was the Royal 
Commission which investigated the fisheries situation in 1927-28. [ 


The Department of Extension Founded 


Dr. M. M. Coady presented to the Royal Commission a plan for the 
organization and education of the fishermen. The threefold pur- 
pose of the plan was: (a) to educate the fishermen ; (b) to give them 
a voice in formulating the policies relating to their industry; (c) t9 | 
Initiate among them a programme of consumers’ and producers 
co-operation. 

Dr. Coady’s Suggestions were incorporated in the findings of the 
Commission and recommended as a plan of action., y 

This placed the responsibility squarely on the men of St. Francis | 
Xavier. In 1928 the Department of Extension was established 
with Dr. M. M. Coady as Director, and in the following year the 
Federal Department of Fisheries asked him to undertake the work 
of organizing the fishermen of the Maritimes and the Magdalen Is- 
lands. In 1930, the ‘United Maritime Fishermen’ was established, _ 
and in the same year A. B. MacDonald became Assistant Director 
of the Department. For the next 15 years these two men led the 
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growing company. who helped to develop the philosophy and the 
structure of the St. Francis Xavier movement. 


The Method 


‘Ifthe people have become, in a sense, slaves,’ says Dr. Coady, ‘it is 
because they have not taken the steps or expended the effort neces- 
sary to change society.’ That is the very core of the gospel according 
to St. Francis Xavier. 

Building the new society is as much the business of the working 
man as digging coal, catching fish or planting seed. Therefore he 
must be educated to recognize and to use the human and the mate- 
rial resources of the community in which he lives. When the Exten- 
sion workers went out to mobilize the people of any community for 
action, they assembled them at a mass meeting. 

It was to the farmers and fishermen of seven counties of eastern 
Nova Scotia that the College officials first submitted their proposals 
and by 1930 mass meetings had been held in every community. The 
second part of the programme was the organization of study groups 
and soon there were over 100 of these small groups preparing for 
action by reading, thinking and planning together. 

Meanwhile there were a sufficient number of projects under way 
to encourage and guide the timid and hesitant. For example, the 
story of ‘Little Dover’. The people of this community were so poor 
in 1927 that many leaders thought the best thing to do was to remove 
them to some more favoured part of the country. But under the 
\ direction of Dr. Tompkins the people began to study and they de- 
i cided to build a lobster factory of their own. They went to the woods 
and cut lumber, they transported it by sea to their village and with 
free labour built their own factory. They borrowed $1,000 for 
equipment. At the end of a year they had paid back the loan and 
had done business worth $8,000. They then built a plant for the 
Processing of other kinds of fish. They imported goats to solve their 
milk problem. The second year their gross business jumped to 
$30,000. "n t 

In this way dozens of other communities were uniting to solve 
their economic problems and the St. Francis Xavier movement was 
beginning to show results. Enough has been said to indicate the 
small beginnings of this experiment in economic rehabilitation. 

The following summary prepared in 1949 by Professor Alex Laid- 
law, Assistant Director of the Department of Extension, describes 
the co-operative movement of the Maritimes, which is the direct 
result of the educational work of St. Francis Xavier during the past 
25 years. 

Credit Unions. The Credit Union was introduced into the Mari- 
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time Provinces in 1933, starting with pitifully small savings during 
the depression years. At the end of 1948 the record stood as follows: 
number of Credit Unions, 430; number of. members, 89,000; to- 
talsavings, $8,500,000; loans since beginning, 33,300,000; loans 
written off as lost, 12,000. 

The purpose of the Credit Union is to mobilize and put to work 
the savings of working people, to provide for short-term credit, and 
to bea training ground in community organization. 

Fishermen’s Co-operatives. Fishermen’s co-operatives were strongly 
recommended by the findings of the Royal Commission of 1928. 
These now dot the Maritime coast in New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
Prince Edward Island and N ewfoundland, and providea marketing 
System controlled by the producers themselves. The central organi- 
zation, United Fishermen Limited, now reaches the world's markets 
with a great variety of fish and fish products, and does an annual 
business of about three million dollars. 

Agricultural Co-operatives. There are a great variety of these— 
poultry pools, dairy and creamery plants, machinery co-ops, 
feed and fertilizer distribution centres, marketing groups for special 
products, warehouses, cold storage plants, mills and consumer 
stores. 

Consumer Co-operatives. These, founded on the Rochdale principles, 
now number over 150 retail outlets in the Maritimes. The farmer 


mc 


and consumer co-operatives have an annual business turnover of - 


about 30 million dollars. 

Co-operative Insurance. "This service is provided through the CUNA 
Mutual Insurance Society for Credit Union members. There is now 
over six million dollars of insurance in force under this plan, much 
of it in the form of loan protection. 

Wholesale Organizations. The Maritime Co-operative Services has 
an annual turnover of about seven million dollars. This organiza- 
tion, with smaller regional wholesale societies, provides a link 
between producers and consumers and also a connexion with 
international co-operative organizations, 

Co-operative Housing. The difficult problem of housing for fisher- 
men, miners and industrial Workers, is met by the co-operative ef- 
forts of small groups of from 10 to 12 families. These groups, after a 
year or more of regular study covering all aspects of their under- 
taking, proceed to build homes for themselves on a co-operative 
basis. Under an Act of the Provincial government they are able to 
borrow on 25-year mortgages at 31 per cent from the Nova Scotia 
Housing Commission. Some 30 groups have completed, or are at 
present at work on, their houses. The monthly cost of these co-oper- 
atively built homes is between $24.00 and $28.00. 

Miscellaneous. Other projects being studied or in process of 
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organization are medical services, insurance, hospitalization (about 
one-fifth of the population is already covered under the Blue Cross 
scheme). The official organ of the movement is The Maritime Co- 
operator, a bi-monthly paper with a circulation of 12,000. 

Thus, the co-operative movement has become an integral part of 
the social and economic life of the working people of the Maritime 
Provinces. There have been failures and disappointments, but there 
has been enough success to show that a people mobilized in demo- 
cratic organizations can do great things for themselves without re- 
Sorting to violence or revolutionary ideologies. 


A Typical Community 


One example among many may be taken to illustrate the actual 
working of the St. Francis Xavier method. 

The town of Morell in Prince Edward Island is the centre of a 
typical rural community where the people depend for their living 
on farming and fishing. Until 1938 these people were divided on re- 
ligious issues and there was no unity of effort in the community. In 
that year study clubs were started and shortly afterward a credit 
union was organized. In the 10 years since then the people of Morell 
have built a co-operative store, a fish-canning plant, a creamery, a 
potato warehouse, a new community hall, a new school and a skat- 
ingrink. Last year the co-operative store conducted business total- 
ling $500,000. 

In addition to the improvement in the economic condition of the 
People of Morell, religious intolerance has been outgrown, a new 
neighbourliness pervades the community and the young people are 
happy to stay there rather than move to the city. 


General Results 


There are many intangible results of the Antigonish programme. 
They are apparent mainly in the changed attitudes of the people. 
Much of the spirit of defeatism that characterized their lives after 
a century of poverty and exploitation has disappeared. 'There is a 
new spirit of confidence and belief in the capacity of ordinary work- 
ing people to think and plan, and achieve their own social and eco- 
nomic betterment. Definite advances can be seen, which can in the 
main be attributed to the work of St. Francis Xavier: 
l. Primary producers are adopting a more scientific approach to 
their occupations. 
2. There is a greater interest in pul 
school facilities. 


blic education and in improving 
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3. A greater interest is shown in better public utilities and less oppo- 

sition to the taxation necessary to maintain them. 

4. Primary producers who were formerly indifferent to government 
services, chiefly agricultural, are now eager to accept and use 
these services. 

- Religious intolerance has largely disappeared. 

- Anew faith has grown up in the future of the Maritime Provinces. 

- Aconviction has been established that the people themselves can, 


ifthey wish, build a new and better social order and a more secure 
economic system. 


Noo 


Staff and Finance 


The original staff of the St. Francis Xavier Department of Extension 
was only two. Now there are 24 on the staff as full-time workers as 
well as a number of part-time employees. 

For the past 10 years the department has received an annual grant 
of over $40,000 from the Department of Fisheries of the Canadian 
Government to carry on its educational work for the fishermen of 
the Maritimes. Grants have also been received from the Carnegie 
Corporation and there has been quite generous support from liberal- 
minded people of wealth. The university itself has contributed over 
a quarter of a million dollars. 

The annual budget is about $70,000. 

One pressing need, is for an international centre of adult educa- 
tion with sufficient accommodation and staff to take care of the in- 
creasing number of students coming to Antigonish every year from 
all parts of the world to study the working philosophy and the tech- 
niques of the movement. If the methods and the philosophy of this 
great movement are to be applied in depressed areas elsewhere in 
the world some such centre will have to be set up. 


NEW BRUNSWICK UNIVERSITIES 


MOUNT ALLISON 


The university is the property of the United Church of Canada and 
is financed by private endowments, grants from the United Church 
and the provincial government. 


In order to cater for students wishing to carry on correspondence 
courses while engaged in teaching or other work, Mount Allison 
University, in 1925, established the Department of University Ex- 
tension. 
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Two types of course are offered: (a) matriculation courses; (b) 
university credit courses. 

Many students register in these courses with the idea of improving 
their general education and with no thought of credits. 

Students wishing to complete two half-courses or more during the 
college year register in September. Those taking only one half- 
course may register as late as February. 

The matriculation courses are open to all students, and for credit 
courses requirements leading to a B.A. or a B.Sc. are the same as for 
intra-mural students: junior matriculation (Grade 11) standing in 
seven subjects—English, algebra, geometry, a foreign language, 
and two among chemistry, physics, geology, history, music, etc. 
For the B.A. degree one matriculation language must be Latin or 
Greek, and for the B.Sc. the candidate must have either French or 
German. Á 

The university grants a B.Sc. degree in Home Economics, a B.A. 
degree in Fine Arts, and a Bachelor of Music degree. For all these 
the requirements are the same as for the regular B.A. or B.Sc., 
except that only one foreign language is required. 


General Regulations 


1. Candidates who have not completed matriculation may register 
for university credit courses as part-time students; but those who 
expect to proceed to a university diploma must make up all de- 
ficiencies before being admitted to the junior year (3rd year). 

2. A maximum of two and one-half courses may be taken by cor- 
respondence in one year. 

3. Siena are EEA to take one term, preferably the first of any 
university credit course, either at summer school or at the uni- 
versity during the regular college year. 

4. Students in residence may not take correspondence courses ex- 
cept under exceptional circumstances and by special permission. 

5. No courses requiring laboratory or field work are offered by the 


Department of Extension. 


The Maritime Summer School 


The Maritime summer school held at Mount Allison every year dur- 
ing July and August provides an opportunity to combine extension 
and summer school courses in working for university credits. One 
year in residence is the minimum requirement for a degree, and a 
student who combines summer school and extension courses makes 
rapid progress. This plan has proved to be of value to teachers by 
allowing them to improve their professional standing and qualify for 
better salaries while working for a university degree. 
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University Credit Courses 


These include economics, psychology, education, English, French, 
German, history, Latin, mathematics, philosophy, sociology, and 
Spanish. 

The Mount Allison summer school is widely attended by students 
from all four Maritime Provinces and has earned for itself a high 
place in the educational life of the provinces it serves. 


ST. JOSEPH'S 


While St. Joseph's University has been mainly concerned with the 
training of young men for the priesthood and the provision of a clas- 
sical education leading to degrees in arts and the teaching profes- 
sions, it has contributed to popular education through its extension 
courses in agriculture, its annual summer school for teachers in 
French (Acadian) schools, and through the leadership and encour- 
agement it has given to the co-operative movement. St. Joseph's 


was founded in 1856 and is directed by ‘les Péres de la Congrégation 
de la Ste. Croix’. 


Courses in Agriculture 


Special training courses in scientific agriculture designed to assist 
young farm people who have left school are given at the college itself 
and at Edmundston, New Brunswick. These courses, lasting five 
months, are given from November to April. The complete courses 
Covers two winter sessions. 'The students, from 15 to 22 years of age, 
take subjects such as farm management, modern techniques in agri- 
culture, marketing, co-operative management. 


Summer School 


St. J oseph’s summer school for teachers of French schools in New 
Brunswick supplements the regular provincial normal school train- 
ing with specific emphasis on the requirements of the French-speak- 
ing children of the Acadians. It provides, through affiliation with 
the provincial Department of Education, for advancement from pri- 
mary and intermediate teaching licences to the higher certificates- 
Some 2,000 students have graduated from this school during the 
past 10 years, and their influence as teachers in the small rural schools 
of the Acadian districts has been notable. 
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The University of Sacred Heart at Bathurst, a small Catholic col- 
lege, directs a summer school similar to that of St. Joseph's, and 
grants an arts degree to students having successfully completed five 
years of summer school work. Its staff co-operates with the St. Fran- 
cis Xavier University in organizing and promoting the co-operative 
movement among the fishermen of New Brunswick. 


QUEBEC UNIVERSITIES 


LAVAL 


The oldest French university in Quebec is Laval, founded in the 
seventeenth century by Bishop Laval de Montmorency, the first 
Catholic Bishop of New France. Laval's extra-mural services pro- 
vide evening classes, correspondence courses, summer school courses 
for teachers and students of languages, etc. Laval has also long been 
noted for its Faculty of Social Sciences which, under the able direc- 
tion of the Rev. G. H. Lévesque, has given encouragement and 
trained leadership to the co-operative and credit union movement 
in the province of Quebec for many years. 


The Summer School 


Beginning in 1938 as a summer school in the.French language, this 
section of the university’s extra-mural work now offers a wide choice 
of subjects: : 

1. Courses in theology during July for religious leaders and laymen 
interested in studying the dogmas of the Catholic ilg. 

2. During the last two weeks in July courses are given CAE 
Gregorian chant for laymen and professionals either wishing to 
improve their knowledge or working towards align, EL 

3. Courses in philosophy—open to any qualified student, maintain 
the same academic standards and demand the same require- 
ments as one half a semester within the university, and can lead 
to a doctorate in philosophy. 2 

4. Courses in English—two five-weeks series are available in this 
division, from the end of June to the beginning of August: English 
literature, history of the language, composition, etc.; elementary 
English to provide a working knowledge of the language. 

These courses can lead to a modern language certificate. 
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Similar courses in Portuguese, Spanish and French are run con- 
currently. 

5. Courses in pedagogy—these have the same standardsas classroom 
work and lead to the baccalaureate or licence in pedagogy. 
Courses are also provided in the natural sciences. 

Total enrolment is something over 1,000—one ofthe largest sum- 
mer schools in Canada. 


Gentre de culture populaire 


A fairly new but already highly effective means of relating university 
services to public demand. Its programme includes night classes, 
correspondence courses, circulating libraries, an information centre, 
publications, conferences, leadership training, etc. It works with 
both rural and urban groups and co-operates with educational and 
social welfare groups throughout the province of Quebec. The 
centre is a division of the faculty of social science of the university 
and operates under the faculty's direction. 


Evening Classes 


Open to the public and designed to provide leadership in all types 
of recreation for youth groups, summer camps, parish work, educa- 
tional institutions, etc. The courses are given twice a week from 
mid-October until the end of April, and lead to various certificates 
in leisure-time activities. 

The programme is made up of general courses in the organization 
of leisure and training in: (a) fine arts; (b) physical education; (c) 
handicrafts; (d) municipal government; (e) labour and manage- 
ment relations. 

The latter courses (e) are organized in collaboration with the pro- 
vincial departments of industrial relations and the faculty of the 
university. These classes are divided into four series, dealing with 
labour legislation, collective bargaining and security legislation. 
All courses under this heading are in the nature of symposia pro- 
viding for exchange of opinions. Students may enrol for all the se- 
ries or for one only. 


Correspondence Courses 


Correspondence courses on a wide variety of subjects are provided 
for those unable to attend day or night classes. The emphasis is on 
instruction in the organization, philosophy and administration of 
co-operatives. Four hundred students are enrolled in this division, 
and receive regular instruction by mail in the financing, manage- 
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ment, and legislation governing the co-operative and credit union 
movements. The course consists of 45 lessons and leads through 
written examinations to a certificate in co-operative practice. 

Study groüps on a variety of educational, vocational and cultural 
problems are encouraged and directed by the service. 

Short courses of from one to three weeks are held in small centres 
and at the university on the practical problems of the co-operative 
and the credit union, on labour and management questions, and on 
agricultural problems. 


Bibliography and Centre of Information 


Through its library and information centre, the service provides 
travelling libraries and a pamphlet service covering subjects of in- 
terest in all types of community activities. 


Laquemac 


In 1941 the Adult Education Service of Macdonald College, McGil. 
University, established a week-end training course for adult leadersl 
The course, then known as Camp Macdonald, was held at Lake 
Memphremagog in the eastern townships of Quebec. Planned as an 
adult education ‘normal school’, the emphasis was on the experience 
Bained from other adult education programmes, the findings of 
research in the field, and discussion of the aims and objectives of 
adult education. Opportunities were given for participants to learn 
to lead discussions, to use documentary films and radio programmes 
and direct recreational programmes. 
The training programme did not 
large percentage of the people in its are: 
of puo lived in urban p ois 5 
nglish-speaking farm people only. ; i 
Asa Hm of: Eel rs of careful negotiations and planning by 
the Director, R; Alex Sim, and representatives of the Laval School 
9f Social Science and others, a partnership was formed in1946 be- 
tween Laval and McGill. Financial aid was given by the Youth 
raining Branch ofthe Quebec Government. The course was called 
aquemac, signifying the Laval, Quebec, and Macdonald USE 
Co-operation; the directorship to be shared by representatives of the 


two universities, 


then take into account that a 
a were French-speaking many 
the courses were planned for 


The Method of Laquemac 


Itis recognized at Laquemac that no one can be taught democratic 
leadership through traditional methods of instruction. Leaders are 
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not taught in lecture halls, but by a living social experience. This is 
the underlying philosophy of Camp Laquemac. The fact that 100 
‘people must live together for 10 days ina remote mountain camp cut 
off from the distractions of urban life creates community problems 
that provide a social laboratory in itself. To administer the school, 
a community council of seven is elected by ballot, to which two or 
three are added from the administration, without voting powers. 

The council elects its chairman among its elected members. A 
committee of instructors is then selected to deal with problems of 
instruction and programme. Thus the democratic framework of the 
community is established. One of the most interesting aspects of 
the camp organization is the role of the * professors’. The traditional 
role of teacher and student is abandoned in favour of a situation 
where everyone is a teacher and everyone a student. 

Experts are invited to the school because of their special knowl- 
edge in a certain subject. When this is the topic of the day, the ex- 
pert is the teacher and all others are students. But it may be only 
once in the 10-day period that the services of this particular expert 
are required; the rest of the time he is a student. According to R- 
Alex Sim, the founder of the school and until recently its Director, 
the fundamental concept of Laquemac is the concept of a ‘living 
culture’ which means that life should be seen as a continuing proc- 
ess where thinking, art, personal relationships, food, shelter, and 
social experiences, are all regarded as integral elements. 

Staff and students are referred to as participants. This procedure 
says Mr. Sim, has many advantages: 

‘It places the humblest participant on a pedestal, it says “you too 
are important, you have something to contribute". 

*It puts the expert where he belongs, as someone has said, on tap 
and not on top. 1 

‘It provides an opportunity to demonstrate the good humour, 
tact, and firmness tempered with flexibility, that must go along with 
anappreciation for individual needs that are basic to good group and 
community leadership." 

The Theory. The fundamental theory at Laquemac is that the 
authoritarian leader who determines the goals and imposes them on 
his followers violates the freedom of those he leads and ultimately 
cripples their growth. A democratic leader is one who participates 
in a continuous process of planning objectives and determining 

oals. 
B Practical Results. (a) Laquemac has undoubtedly done a great deal 
to bridge the gulf between the English and French cultures in Ca- 
nada. (b) It has brought together, in an atmosphere of fellowship, 
representatives of capital and labour, of native-born and foreign- 
born groups, of educated and uneducated, of youth and aged. (c) 
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"Through the daily programme ofstudy, discussion, singing, dancing, 
dramatic presentation, writing, painting, crafts, etc., a high degree 
ofinsight into social and personal issues and their solution is attained. 
(d) Since the ‘participants’ come from many parts of Canada and 
the United States and are almost equally divided as tosex, and ethnic 
origin (French and English), Laquemac makes a contribution to 
national unity and to international understanding. This may in- 
deed prove to be its most valuable function in years to come. 


The School of Agriculture 


Founded at St. Anne de la Pocatiére in 1859, the school houses the 
faculty of agriculture of Laval University. In addition to its regular 
programme of research and teaching, short courses of from one week 
to two months’ duration are given in modern methods of. agriculture. 
The courses are well attended and cover such subjects as horticul- 
ture, farm administration, reafforestation, conservation, etc. A 

A public education programme is conducted through the Social 
Economic Division. This department has as its objective the im- 
provement of the social and economic welfare of the fishermen, 
farmers, foresters and general workers ofthe Gaspé peninsula. | This 
work, started about 15 years ago, has resulted in: the establishing of 
‘The United Fishermen of Quebec’, a producers’ co-operative with 
over 4,000 members; a large number of consumer co-operative | 
Stores and buying clubs; over 40 credit unions; 20 syndicates of 
foresters. Altogether in the year 1950 the service had succeeded in 
establishing nearly 200 co-operative organizations serving more than 
10,000 members. 

Using much the same techniques as those developed by St. Fran- 
cis Xavier—i.e. mass meetings, study groups, conferences, publica- 
tions, leadership training courses—the Social EconomicService of St. 
Anne de la Pocatiére serves over 40,000 people in the Maritime re- 
gions of Quebec and in the Magdalen Islands. The service is af- 
filiated with the Conseil supérieur de la coopération de Québec, 
and with the Canadian Co-operative Union. 


MCGILL 


McGill University in Montreal was incorporated in 1821 as a pri- 
vately endowed institution. Itis un-denominational and today has, 
Dext to the University of Toronto, the largest undergraduate and 
€xtra-mural enrolment in Canada. ' i 

McGill’s first venture in the field of extension services, apart from 
Popular lectures by members of the staff, was the establishment of a 
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travelling library service, which grew out of discussions at the meet- 
ings of the Library Council in the year 1899. The need for school 
libraries in institutions preparing students for matriculation into 
McGill was the original purpose of the service. 

In 1900 it was announced by the McGill Librarian that a fund 
had been provided by Mr. Bartlett McLennan for the purpose of 
initiating a travelling library system. Through the continued bene- 


factions of the McLennan family this service was continued as a ^ 


department of McGill’s Redpath Library until 1940 when it was 
moved to Macdonald College owing to lack of space in the university 
building. This was the first experiment of its kind in Canada and, 
in addition to the educational assistance it offered to schools in out- 
lying communities, it set the pattern for similar library services later 
developed by universities and departments of education in other 
provinces. LI 

McGill has in reality two Departments of Extension operating un- 
der a University Extension Committee: the University Department 
of Extension, established in 1926, which provides evening classes for 
Montreal citizens; and the Rural Adult Education Service, estab- 
lished in 1938, which operates from Macdonald College. 

The Department of University Extension is designed to meet the 
educational needs of Montreal people. According to the report of 
the present Director, Professor F. S. Howes, more than 5,000 persons 
took advantage of the educational opportunities thus offered in 
1950-51. 


Description of Courses 


Art. Drawing and painting for pleasure—a non-professional 
course. Artin human affairs—course given in co-operation with the 
Montreal Museum of Fine Arts. Modern architecture in illustrated 
lectures. , 
Accounting. Principles of accounting and cost determination, the 
relation of accounting to other fields, with particular reference to 
economics. 
Agriculture. The economics and politics of Canadian agriculture. 
Woodlot forestry. : 
Business. Courses in business cover advertising, salesmanship, etc 
Classics. A course dealing with the works of the most important 
classical Greek authors from Homer to Lucian. 4 
Economics and Political Science. These courses deal with: industrial 
change; general economics; money and banking; economic an 


business statistics; human rights—their nature and protection 17 


modern states, etc. 
Engineering Courses. These courses do not offer any ‘credits’, butare 
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planned to be of assistance to students wishing to enter the Corpora- 
tion of Professional Engineers of Quebec by examination. 

To be eligible for the course the student must have completed the 
Corporation's examination in mathematics, physics and chemistry. 
Examinations are set by the Corporation of Engineers. 

Other Courses in Engineering. Metallurgy and heat-treatment of iron 
and steel. Fundamentals of welding. Lighting design and applica- 
tion. : 

Engineering Courses— Graduate Level. Graduate evening courses in 
communication engineering, sponsored by the Department of Elec- 
trical Engineering and administered by the Department of Ex- 
tension, have been given at McGill since 1942, and in Ottawa, at 
Carleton College, since 1946. Graduate courses are also offered in 
electrical and mechanical engineering. The object is to provide a 
necessary supplement to undergraduate training and, in addition, 
to offer the opportunity for graduates to complete the course for the 

aster’s degree. - 

Entomology. Insect pests of homes and gardens and their control. 

. Geography. The Soviet Union, a land of contrasts. West and east 
ìn Europe, Polar regions and the Canadian north. Weather fore- 
Casting, : 

Genetics, You and heredity—production of reproductive cells and 

err union, etc. ^ a 
istory, The origins ofcontemporary Europe. India and Pakistan. 
Russia and Marxism. The historical background of currents events. 
Industry and Management. Management and industry (advanced 
—2 course intended for university graduates and other qualified 
Persons at present employed in occupations involving administrative 
Tesponsibilities, 
ce management. 
Industrial management. 


ndustry Personnel. Supervisory devel e 
collaboration with the Youth Training Plan of the province of 


Nebec and the Canadian Industrial Trainees Association for pro- 
*Pective supervisors and those newly appointed to supervisory posi- 
tions. The conference method is used with slides and films supple- 
Menting the discussions: Department of Labour certificates are 
awarded, 

ersonnel m: t. p 

abour Sod iad staal legislation—civil law; legal relationship 

€tween employers and employees; collective labour agreements; 
Sur unions and employers’ associations, etc. 

;. ndustrial relations: questions of union and management rela- 

leew! value of management and unions; motives, objectives, col- 

Clive bargaining, e 


opment—a course offered in 
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The above courses include from 10 to 20 lectures each. 

Certificate Course in Management and Business Administration. This 
course provides the more advanced and broader training required 
by graduates in commerce, engineering, law, arts and science en- 
gaged in administrative and managerial work. All classes are at 
university level and non-graduates are rarely accepted. The success- 
ful completion of seven and a half full courses (a full course is 40 
hours) is required in order to qualify for a certificate. The syllabus 
includes: general economics, money and banking, industrial man- 
agement, social psychology, commercial law, business and industrial 
psychology, office management, etc. 

Languages. English composition and business writing; public 
speaking; English for non-English speaking students—elementary, 
intermediate and advanced; diploma course in translation—Eng- 
lish/French, French/English; French language and conversation; 


Spanish language and conversation; Italian language and conver- 
sation; German. 


Law. Commerciallaw. Law for the layman. 

Literature. English—reading fiction. 

Contemporary Drama. 

Canada and lier Literature. (Mainly Canadian literature in English.) 

The Enjoyment of Poetry. 

French Literature. Introduction to modern French literature; the 
French provinces and their writers; french poets today; the 
French theatre today. 

Music. Understanding and appreciation of music; Montreal’s 
music 1950-51—the concert music of the season; from spinet to 
grand piano. 

The above courses in literature and music consist mostly of 10 
one-hour lectures. 

Mathematics. Five courses mainly for fairly advanced students in 
mathematics, accounting and actuarial work. Twenty lectures of 
two hours each. 


Philosophy. Philosophy in the Ancient World ; philosophy in the 
Modern World. 

Psychology. Introduction to psychology; adolescent psychology; 
social psychology—an extensive analysis of the ‘myths’ used to ex- 
plain why people behave the way they do; business and industrial 
psychology; developmental psychology—primarily for nursery 
school and kindergarten teachers. 


Religion. The psychology of religion; comparative religion; in- 
troduction to Islam. 


Social Science. Modern social thought and experiment—the devel- 


opment of social philosophy from the forerunners of Marx to the 
present time. 
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Sociology. The study of man—an introduction to anthropology; 
patterns of culture—15 ‘native’ cultures are studied; crime in mod- 
ern society. 

Theatre. History ofthe theatre and stagecraft; play production— 
a practical course. 

School of Commerce—Evening Courses. Evening courses in account- 
ancy and allied subjects have been established by the School of 
Commerce in co-operation with the Accountancy Associations ofthe ` 
province of Quebec. The courses are available to student members 
of these associations, and to other persons interested in these subjects. 

From 15 to 40 lectures of one to two hours each. 

In addition to the Association's qualifying examinations, the uni- 
versity gives an examination at the end of each course, which candi- 
dates must pass as a requirement for the certificate. 


Macdonald College 


Macdonald College, the Agricultural Faculty of McGill University, 
is situated 20 miles west of Montreal City at St. Anne de Bellevue. 
In 1938 McGill’s Rural Adult Education Service was established 
with Macdonald College as its operating centre. 

The first experiment carried out under the Director, Mr. R. Alex 
Sim, was the organization, in the eastern townships of Quebec, of a 
series of community schools, during the fall and winter months of 
1938 and 1939. Five towns and villages having good high school 
facilities were chosen, and full evening programmes were arranged 
for one night a week in each; thus the same teaching staff were avail- 
able for each of the schools on successive nights. The programme was 
a mixture of entertainment, practical work, study and discussion, 
and made an immediate appeal to large numbers of rural and urban 
people. The method used was somewhat as follows: 

A curriculum was distributed at the first meeting so that prospec- 
tive students might select the course they wished to follow during the 
fall and winter. Timetables were so arranged that more than one 
course could be followed throughout. 

The curriculum included motor mechanics, co-operative and 
credit union techniques, current events, dressmaking, handicrafts, 
child welfare, home-making, etc. 

After registration the whole assembly met in the school audito- 
tium for half an hour of community singing, followed usually by a 
15-minute talk on some topic of general interest, before classes began 
in the classrooms and work-shops. At 10 o’clock the classes re- 
assembled in the auditorium or gymnasium of the school for a 
half hour of folk dancing and singing. 

Over a period of several years these community leadership schools 
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Decanen greatsuccess. Attendance ranged from one to two hundred 
people, and the number of schools increased as local leadership was 
developed. 

The schools, directed and staffed mainly from Macdonald Col- 
lege, enlisted the co-operation and support of all interested groups in 
the community—school teachers, school inspectors, school boards, 
agronomists, professional people, doctors, lawyers, ministers of the 
various churches, farm organizations, women’s institutes, etc. Per- 
haps the best proof of the success of the undertaking is the fact that 
while the Rural Adult Education Service still directs and supports 
the work, it has developed leadership of its own and is to a large ex- 
tent now a self-supporting activity. 

The Eastern Townships’ Committee for Adult Education, made 
up of representatives of the local schools, now has its own secretary 
and headquarters at Bishop’s University, Lennoxville, and continues 
to offer short courses throughout the winter months to communities 
in the eastern townships. 

Leadership Training. The summer school at Laquemac! has gained 
an international reputation as a training school for selected commu- 
nity leaders of French and English speaking young people. In ad- 
dition, a school for leaders in the eastern townships and four short 
courses in various parts of the province offer to young people from 
community organizations, teachers and social workers, training in 
methods and principles of community work, group organization, 
agricultural economics, and the conduct of meetings. Music, drama 
and recreation are also provided. Training grants from the Quebec 
Department of Youth pay for instructors’ travel and other incidental 
expenses. 

Evening Courses. Macdonald College, being in the centre of a very 
large suburban population, is in a strategic position for holding 
evening classes, and attendance is large at the courses given at the 
college during the winter months. Classes include instruction in art, 
French conversation, home gardening, music appreciation, dress- 
making, etc. Courses are given by members of the college staff, and 
the fees cover all expenses of publicity, instructors’ fees and rent of 
premises. 

Handicraft Department. This department, which came into exist- 
ence during World War II asa training centre for men and women 
from the services, was formerly conducted and financed by the De- 
partment of Veterans’ Affairs, but has now, on a reduced scale, been 
brought under the administration of the Adult Education Service. 

Two full-time instructors have a class for day students who intend 
to make handicrafts a profession. "They also teach weaving and small 
crafts to students enrolled in household Science and the school for 


* For description of Laquemac see Laval University, 
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teachers, and are available for instruction at the various summer 

schools conducted by the service. 

The Information Centre. A unique feature of the work of the Adult 
Education Service is its Information Centre. This is a new develop- 
ment at Macdonald College—and in Canada—but is coming to be 
regarded as an essential part ofa well-developed, well-balanced pro- 
gramme of adult education. The Information Centre is actually 
a service department for all the varied activities of the College. 
Opened in 1947 this department was made possible by a grant from 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York. In his annual report for 
1949-50 the Director of the service, Professor H. R. C. Avison, 
describes the function of the centre: 

1. It answers hundreds of questions on subjects ranging through all 
phases of agriculture to art work with children, home decoration, 
health services, rural fire protection, and cold storage. 

2. The centre is not a library but it sends out books in answer to re- 
quests for information on specific subjects. It also distributes 
films, pamphlets and research bulletins on almost every subject 
of interest to individuals or communities. 

3. Speakers and displays—the centre operates a speaker's pool list 
which last year was sent to over 500 persons. It gives suggestions 
for films and books in addition to listing speakers on a wide range 
of subjects. Displays of books and pamphlets and advertising 
art work are sent to teachers’ conventions, social work confer- 
ences, Farm Forum rallies and community schools. 

4. The centre issues monthly programme suggestions and bulletins 
on practical projects for community action. It has a full-time 
staff including a secretary-librarian. i 
The Farm Forum. A word of explanation about National Farm 

Radio Forum may be necessary at this point since the name appears 

often in this report. 

Farm Forum was started in 1940 as a joint undertaking of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation (CBC), the Canadian Associa- 
tion for Adult Education (CAAE), and the Canadian Federation of 
Agriculture. A x 3 

A good many of the techniques used in this national programme 
Were worked out in the eastern townships in 1939, by R. Alex Sim, 
then Director of the Rural Adult Education Service of McGill Uni- 
versity; the work ofthe Forum among English-speaking people in the 
Province of Quebec is therefore a major consideration of the depart- 
ment. In brief the broadcast is a round-table discussion or dramati- 
zation of a series of problems of vital importance to Canadian 
farmers. Full details regarding its operation may be obtained from 
the CBC or the CAAE. 

The key to the success of this programme is the local listening 
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group. There are 1,300 of these registered groups, with a total 
enrolment of 30,000 farm people, reporting their findings each week. 
The Farm Forum, in the 11 years of its existence, has become a very 
great unifying force in the life of Canadian rural people. 

Most Canadian universities take an interest in this programme 
and some provide office space, secretarial help, time and effort for 
the promotion of the project. 

The Farm Forum is, from the point of view of the numbers its 
reaches, the largest undertaking of the Macdonald College exten- 
sion programme. For several years, owing to the encouragementand 
organizational direction of Macdonald College the project in Que- 
bec has been self-supporting and firmly established. 

The Quebec Council of Farm Fi orum, which has its headquarters 
and maintains a full-time secretary at Macdonald College, is wholly 
responsible for the financing and administration of the undertaking; 
but the Council is the product of 10 years of training and promotion 
on the part of the Adult Education Service. It may be true, as has 
been suggested, that the Council could now carry this programme 
independently of the college, but they would have no wish to do so. 
"The members of the Council are keenly aware that the content of. 
the programme and the quality of the leadership involved is almost 
entirely due to the stimulus and the training ofthe staff ofthe college, 
and would decline quickly without it. 

The Travelling Library. The McLennan travelling libraries were 
moved to Macdonald College in 1940, but it was not until 1950 that 
they were put under the direction of the Adult Education Service. 
Further gifts have brought its income for operation expenses to a 
guaranteed $5,000 per year. This has made possible the employ- 
ment of a trained librarian, and an increase in the book fund. The 
latest development, also made possible by a gift from one of the 
original family founders, Miss McLennan, is the purchase of a li- 
brary van for use in the eastern townships. 


Conclusion 


Some 3,400 students are enrol 
ofthe service. This does not i 


Farm Forum, the Communi 
in other ways. 


The total budgetofthis valuable organization is $ 34,000. annually 
—$ 11,000 is derived from students? fees; $6,665 contributed by 
McGill University, and the balance of $16,500 made up of grants 


from the Quebec Government, the Carnegie Corporation, and the 
Coopératif fédéré of Quebec. | 


led in various short courses and classes 
nclude the large numbers taking part in 
ty Schools, or those who are benefiting 
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The University of Montreal, founded in 1920, is a State institution 
receiving its major financial support in the form of grants from the 
provincial government of Quebec. 

The university has not as yet a Department of Extension as such, 
but it provides night classes, correspondence courses, conferences 
and summer schools which are open to the public. 

These include conferences held under the auspices of the French- 
Canadian Association for the Advancement of Science; conferences 
held in co-operation with the French-Canadian Scientific Institute; 
conferences under the direction of the faculties of law, science, medi- 
cine, and the social sciences; and courses of lectures open to the pub- 


_ lic given by the professors of philosophy and literature. 


The university also has a Department of Industrial Relations 
which co-operates with the Junior Chamber of Commerce in pro- 
viding evening classes. Every year two sessions, winter and autumn, 
offer four series of courses. These deal with problems of personnel, 
union legislation, collective bargaining, the organization and ad- 
ministration of industry, etc. 


Summer School 


In 1945 the Falcuty of Letters established its summer school of 
French Janguage and literature to provide an opportunity for stu- 
dents whose mother tongue is not French to improve their knowl- 
edge of the language and its literature, and also to assist students 
working for an M.A. degree. The summer school in 1947 was at- 
tended by students from six Canadian provinces, 14 states of the 
United States, four Latin American countries, and also from Euro- 
pean countries. Registration is usually well over 100 students. 


School of Tourism 


This school is unique in Canada and exists for the purposes of: 

1. Instructing students who wish to serve as guides to tourists during 
their summer vacations. 

2. Providing useful knowledge for those operating travel agencies, 
tourist resorts, etc. 

3. Increasing the historical and geographical understanding of 
people dealing with tourists. 

4. Providing information for Montrealers who wish to know more 
about their city. 

The courses cover such subjects as: local history; arts and crafts; 

transportation; commerce; industrial and educational institutions: 

; 
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the itinerary most interesting for tourists; the functions of a guide, 
etc. The courses are given for a six-week period every spring. 


Department of Slavonic Studies 


This department, founded in 1949, aims at the improvement of 
knowledge and understanding of the languages, customs, sciences 
and letters of Slavonic peoples. Two certificates are available; one 
for western Slavonic studies, particularly Polish civilization, and one 
for eastern Slavonic studies, particularly Russian civilization. The 
courses offer instruction in the Russian and Polish languages, in the 
literature, political institutions, scientific progress, social and eco- 
nomic life of these two peoples. 


The Institute of Agriculture at Oka, Quebec 


The Oka Institute was founded in 1893 by a group of Trappist 
monks and is now the Faculty of Agriculture of the University of 
Montreal. This well-known and highly regarded institution con- 
tributes to adult education in a number of ways: 

Short Winter Courses. These are courses in scientific agriculture for 
farm people who desire to be kept informed regarding new methods 
and practices in all phases of agriculture, horticulture, dairying, 
cheese-making, vegetable growing, 


etc. The courses vary in length, 
according to the subject dealt with. They are organized and directed 


in co-operation with the provincial Department of Agriculture. 

Summer School Courses. These are mainly for school inspectors and 
administrators of rural institutions. 

Home Courses. Over 15,000 rural people were enrolled in these 
home study courses designed to cover the major problems of farm 
and home improvement, child welfare, public health, etc. 

Collaboration. The institute carries out a large part of its public 
educational policy through collaboration with existing, well estab- 
lished, rural and agricultural institutions and voluntary organiza- 
tions. Many of these societies were founded at the instigation of the 
staff members of the institute. They include the Union of Experi- 
mental Farmers of Quebec ; the Society of Animal Production; the 


Association of Young Breeders of Day-Old Chicks; the Institute of 
Milk Bacteriology. 


Library Service. The institute places at the disposal of various 


groups a library which contains over 20,000 volumes, 60,000 bulle- 
tins (most of these from agricultural experimental stations from all 
over North America), and 200 periodicals dealing mostly with 
Scientific agriculture and the social sciences. 

Publications. The Oka Agricultural Review (La revue agricole d’ Oka) 
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is published six times a year and deals with new developments and 
new methods in agriculture. A large number of bulletins are also 
published every year dealing with stock breeding, soil analysis, hor- 
ticulture, etc. Among its other publications are A F'armer's Catechism 
which contains courses in all phases of agriculture, in four volumes; 
and a study on rural economics. 


ONTARIO UNIVERSITIES 


QUEEN'S 


Queen's University at Kingston, Ont., was the first University in 
Ontario having received its charter from Queen Victoria on 10 Oc- 
tober 1841, together with permission to use her Royal title. It 
opened for teaching in March 1842. 

The summer school which hasanannual attendance of about 600, 
is a highly important part of the work at Queen's University. Arts 
classes are given (subjects for degree credit) ; andit hasa School of 
Fine Arts, where art, drama, ballet, puppetry, music, choralsinging, 
public speaking, etc., may be studied. : - 

Queen's was the pioneer in formal extension work in Canada. As 
early as 1878 the Senate of the university approved a change in the 
regulation whereby students in special cases could be given permis- 
sion to enter for the B.A. degree without attendance at classes. This 
Provision was made to assist teachers in the province to reach ad- 
Vanced academic standing. 

The term éxtra-mural, as applied to students, appeared for the 
first time in the Minutes of the Senate in 1889, when that body de- 
clared that: ‘Students not attending classes must register as extra- 
Murals in order to pass examinations.’ Students in this class were 
Permitted in both April or September to take both pass and honour 
Papers. Examinations could be held in any locality on application 
from not less than five candidates. Later this regulation was ex- 
tended to include the ‘North-West Territories’ (now the prairie 

` Provinces) on applications from not less than three candidates. The 
first examination centre was established in Ottawa in 1888, eight 
teachers having applied for pass exams. This system developed 
across Canada until today there are some 200 such examination 
Centres from St. John’s, Newfoundland, to Victoria, B.C. 
By 1923 there were some 770 extra-mural students registered. 


re 
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Tutorial Assistance 


At first little or no tutorial assistance was given to extra-mural stu- 
dents. The student paid his fees, was informed through the pub- 
lished calendar what books had to be read for a subject, and then 
proceeded to prepare himself as best he could. He had to write 
the same examinations as students attending the university. No 
special degree was ever designed for extra-mural students; the one 
standard of examinations has always been maintained. As time 
passed, and the extra-mural service became a permanent part of 
Queen’s establishment, tutorial help in the junior, senior and ad- 
vanced classes was made available and has now become a regular 
part of a highly organized unit of Queen’s over-all extension serv- 
ices. Up until 1910, extra-mural students were not required to 
attend a session at the university. The degree courses could be 
completed without ever having been inside a Queen’s classroom. 
With the growth of the summer school, however, a resolution was 
passed making a year’s attendance compulsory, 
of substituting for it four sessions of the summer school. Several 
thousand students have graduated from Queen’s by correspondence 
since the system was established, and today students are at work on 
degree courses not only in every part of Canada, but in South Amer- 
ica, Costa Rica, Barbados, Africa, and the British West Indies. 


with the privilege 


The Summer School 


In addition to its regular correspondence courses, 
ment of Extension is responsible for the plannin, 
school, which is reputed to be the largest in Canada. Courses for 
credit are given in English, French, history, mathematics, philos- 
ophy, physics, biology, classical literature, Spanish, modern English 
writers, art, drama, music, physical and health education, ballet, 
etc. 

The attendance is between 600 and 700 each year. The Queen’s 


extra-mural service and its summer school is entirely supported 
from the fees of the participants. 


Queen’s Depart- 
g of the summer 


OTTAWA 


The University of Ottawa, founded in 1849, has no Department of 


Extension, but serves a large part of its immediate constituency 
through four so-called inter-faculty establishments, i.e. the Arts 


Faculty, the Institute of Psychology, the Catholic Centre and the 
Social Centre. 
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The Faculty of Arts 


Under the Arts Faculty, night classes, correspondence courses, and 
the annual summer schools are provided. 

Correspondence Courses. The Correspondence Courses are available 
throughout Canáda to anyone who has the Ontario twelfth grade 
standing or its equivalent. The programme of studies and the 
examinations correspond to the regular intra-mural requirements of 
the Arts Faculty. Some 700 students from all parts of Canada are 
enrolled in these courses. . 

Evening Classes. The night classes of the University of Ottawa 
have the same purpose as the correspondence courses; i.e. to enable 
students unable to attend day classes at the university to continue 
towards degrees. r i 

Summer School. It was not until 1949 that the University of Ottawa 
instituted a summer school. The programme of the school corre- 
sponds to regular work within the Faculty of Arts, but provides also 
Sees in physical education and all types of recreational leader- 
Snip, R 


The Institute of Psychology 


Set up in 1948 with the aid of the Ontario Department of Education, 
this institute exists for the purpose of promoting interest in parent 
education, child psychology, and family life generally. 

This objective is achieved as far as possible through conferences 
and training classes for community leaders in various parts of the 
Province (rural and urban). Parents are invited to attend two-day 
Courses for intensive study of the general problems of child welfare. 
The method used is the small study group, and the subjects discussed 
deal mostly with the life of the child from six to twelve years ofage. 
Questions such as the child and the school, discipline, formation of 
character, social and sexual maturity, etc., form the material for 
study of two hours’ duration in each case. 

Those who are trained at these short courses are expected to 
return to their respective communities and carry on the work 
through the organization of local groups of parents and teachers. 


The Catholic Centre 


This part of the university's public work places at ‘the disposal of 
large numbers of Catholic young people concrete assistance in living 
according to the Christian standards of the Church. Courses are 
given in preparation for marriage and family life; they are published 
and have been distributed to several thousands of prospective brides 
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and grooms. Under this division, also, courses by correspondence 
are provided in what is called ‘orientation in life’. These are de- 
signed to help young people to adjust themselves to the vocations 
in which they find themselves. Library services and publications 
support the work of the centre. 


The Social Centre 


Founded in 1940, the Social Centre of the University of Ottawa 

exists for the purpose of disseminating to the public Catholic social 

doctrines. This is accomplished by means of public campaigns, 
correspondence and the service of the library. 

Public Campaigns. The centre began its work with a campaign to 
enlighten its constituency regarding social doctrines of the Catholic 
Church in relation to Communism. Conferences were held and 
motion pictures used in an effort to put the Catholic public on guard 
against the activities of the Communists, Directors of the institu- 
tion visited over 400 towns and villages in central Canada with this 
programme. Positive action is also taken by the centre through 
vigorous promotion of the co-operative movement. 

Correspondence Courses. Since 1943 the centre has directed a series 
of correspondence courses under the general heading ‘Social Re- 
construction’, designed to cover various fields of Ca 
action. Six courses of 12 lessons each are available. 

1. Co-operation—three courses covering: (a) The general principles 
of co-operation; (b) Credit unions—principles and organiza- 
tion; (c) Co-operative housing. 

2. Problems of organized labour. Two courses are given: (a) 
Unionism; (b) Labour legislation in Canada. 

3. Economics: One course on the organization of production. 

An important feature of the work o 


f the centre is the formation of 
groups of qualified students to study current problems, and to give 
leadership to struggling co-operatives and credit unions. 


A specialized library is available to all working groups connected 
with the centre. 


tholic social 


TORONTO 


The University of Toronto is made up of a community of colleges 
having their origin in church institutions. These colleges are: 
University, Victoria, Trinity and St. Michael’s 

In Arts only is federation effective. 
tion in classics, English, ethics, mod 
knowledge, while th 
other subjects. 


The colleges provide instruc- 
ern languages and religious 
€ university provides teaching facilities for all 


In addition to the above institutions three theological colleges 
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are included in the federation—Wycliffe College (Anglican), Knox 
College (Presbyterian), and Emmanuel College (United Church of 
Canada). 

The university had an enrolment in 1950 of some 16,000 under- 
graduates in all faculties, which makes it by far the largest university 
in Canada. It was not until 1920 that a Department of Extension 
and Publicity was established. The main undertaking of the depart- 
ment in the early years was the ‘Teachers’ Courses’ and sundry 
Extension lectures. In 1920 W. J. Dunlop, later the founder and 
first President of the Canadian Association for Adult Education, 
was asked to become director of the department, a position he held 
with great distinction until July 1951. In his report for 1950-51 
Dr. Dunlop gave the following statistical summary of the classes 
given and the numbers enrolled. 


Pass Course for Teachers 


Since the department was established, more than 900 students have, 
by correspondence and attendance at summer school, obtained their 
Arts degrees. Some of these graduates are now filling the highest 
positions in education in Canada. This is only a small part of the 
work of the Department of Extension but the university authorities 
consider it to be the most important. 


Evening Classes 


Three types of classes are offered: ‘Academic’, ‘Business’, and 
‘Museum’. 

A class is organized when 40 students are enrolled, but in the 
case of a few subjects for which a larger fee is charged, classes are 
organized on a basis of 25 students or more. There are no academic 
entrance requirements, and the classes do not lead to any examina- 
tions, certificates, diplomas or degrees. 

Each class meets one evening a week. From one and a half to two 
hours constitute an evening’s work. One hour and a half is usually 
Occupied with the lecture and about half an hour in discussion. The 
fees average $10 per subject. 

Academic Classes. Astronomy, current events, English diction and 
Speech, German, journalism, philosophy, psychology, Slavonic 
languages, actors and acting, etc. 

Business Courses. Accident prevention, advertising, how to invest 
your money, industrial administration, etc. 

Museum Classes. Archaeology, design in decorative arts, glass in 
Europe, Mexican history, nineteenth century England (arts, letters 
and life), outdoor living. 
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The total enrolment in evening classes in 1950-51 was 554577 
Each course runs for 20 weeks. 


Certificate Courses in Business 


These courses are designed to improve the educational standing of 
those who hold secondary school graduation diplomas obtained on 
completion of four year courses in the provincial collegiate institute, 
high schools, continuation schools, technical schools, high schools 
of commerce. The courses enable young men and women in busi- 
ness to prepare for advancement in business life. 

The course for the certificate consists of two options: general 
business and industrial relations. 

Examinations are held in April or May, and a student requires 
50 per cent in each examination in order to pass. A certificate is 
awarded on successfully completing six subjects of either the busi- 
ness option or the industrial relations option. 


Correspondence Courses 


The department conducts correspondence courses for the ‘Canadian 
Credit Institute’, ‘The Certified Public Accountants’ Association’, 
“The Canadian Life Underwriters? Association’, ‘The International 
Accountants’, ‘The Executive Corporation’, ‘The Canadian So- 
ciety of Industrial and Cost Accountants °’, ‘The Chartered Institute 
of Secretaries’, and * The Insurance Institute of Ontario’. 

These courses constitute a valuable link between the university 
and the business world. Nearly 2,000 young people enrolled in the 
above correspondence courses in 1950-51. 


The Institute of Business Administration 


The institute is part of the Department of Political Economy of the 
University, but co-operates with the Department of University Ex- 
tension in a number of ventures in education in business administra- 
tion, chief among these are evening classes in industrial and business 
organization. This course is divided into three headings: Financing 
the enterprise; Marketing the product ; Purchasing. 


Some 150 students were enrolled. No certificates or diplomas are 
awarded in this series, 


The Workers Educational "Association 


The Workers’ Educational Association was organized in Canada 
With headquarters at the University of Toronto in 1919; when the 
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Department of Extension was established in 1920 the Director be- 
came secretary to the board and gradually took over a large part of 
the direction of the work. 

A full-time secretary was appointed in 1930. During the^next 
15 or 20 years the WEA had spread its activities all across Canada. 
Co-operating with Canadian universities throdgh their departments 
of extension, classes for union members following the pattern of the 
WEA programme in England were being given in almost every 
university. 

In the beginning the WEA was financed by the University of 
Toronto; later grants of money were made by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration and some provincial governments for the financing of 
tutorial classes, In 1942 the WEA severed its connexion with the 
Department of Extension and developed a national headquarters 
of its own. Beginning in 1948 the Canadian Congress of Labour 
(CIO) also set up an educational organization of its own and now 
holds labour institutes throughout the year in co-operation with 
Canadian universities from coast to coast. It is likely that as or- 
ganized labour takes over more and more responsibility for its own 
educational work, the place ofthe WEA in Canada will not continue 
to be as important or effective as it undoubtedly had been from 1920 
until 1950. 


MCMASTER 


McMaster University, a Baptist-endowed institution, was one of the 
group of colleges which grew up on and about the campus of the 
University of Toronto, during the middle years of the nineteenth 
Century. Some 20 years ago McMaster moved from Toronto, and 
itis now established justoutside Hamilton, an industrial centre with 
à population of 175,000. McMaster is still endowed by the Baptist 
Church, and is strongly supported by wealthy Baptist laymen 
throughout Canada. Here, as in many of the smaller universities 
of Canada, the Director of Extension is also a member ofthe teaching 
staffofthe university, but gives a large part of his time to the manage- 
ment and direction of the annual summer school and the extension 
Programme which operates throughout the year. 

Inhisannualreport for 1949-50, Dr. C. H. Stearn, the Director of 
Extension and of the summer school, states that the summer school 
is being increasingly attended by students working towards an arts 
degree in education. 

The city of Hamilton with its large industrial population offers 
the university wide opportunity for the development of night classes 

hese meet at the university, and a regular bus service from the 
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centre of the city makes it possible for all classes of people to attend. 

Three types of classes are held during the winter: 

Credit Classes leading to examination for specified degrees, diplomas 
or certificates. Here the full academic fee of $39 covering the two 
winter terms is charged. ‘Listeners’ not working for credits may 
. take these classes at half the above fee, but submit no written work 
and write no examinations. 

Non-credit Classes—in the general field of adult education. There 
are no examinations, and the courses do not lead to degrees or diplo- 
mas of any sort. 

Classes in Accounting—run in co-operation with the Society of In- 
dustrial and Cost Accountants, giving credits towards the RIA de- 
gree. 

Classes cover all subjects leading to the degree of Cost Accountant. 

Extra-mural courses in English, history, geography, and psycho- 
logy are also provided for those who cannot attend the classes at the 
university. 

'The Department of Extension further provides adult education 
services in the form of radio broadcasts, public lectures, labour in- 
stitutes (in co-operation with the Canadian Congress of Labour) in 
the towns of its constituency and a comprehensive programme of 
adult education at the Mountain Sanatorium of Hamilton, 


WESTERN ONTARIO 


The University of Western Ontario received its Charter from the 
Legislature ofthe Province of Ontario in 1878 and graduated its first 
classes in Arts and Medicine in 1883. 

The university is financed by fees, a government grant, etc., in 
addition to the annual grants made by the city of London and a 
number of neighbouring counties. The south-western peninsula of 
Ontario has a population of over a million people divided between 
Scores of towns and cities, and a highly prosperous rural area. The 
university has established a close bond with this constituency through 
ae pom of its Department of Extension which was established in 

The Department of Extension, according to its Director, Dr. S. F. 
Maine, considers its responsibility to be the extension of the facilities 
of the university to the public in so far as that is possible. It has 
therefore emphasized more than most Canadian universities the 
importance of credit classes in its programme. 

According to the director's report for 1949-50, more than 50 credit 
courses have been established in a score of centres, mainly in western 
Ontario, although some are in the central and northern sections of 
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the province. The classes are open to non-credit as well as to credit 
students. The standards of the university are maintained and the 
courses are not popularized. 

In most towns of the Ontario peninsula, libraries and Little Thea- 
tresare very active. This cannot be termed a pioneer district, indeed 
itisa highly organized and a highly prosperous area. The Univer- 
sity Department of Extension considers therefore that its proper 
contribution lies in the field of academic education. 

Most classes are held on Saturdays, thus enabling many students 
to take advantage of the week-end, and the reduced bus and train 
fares to travel long distances to attend. During 1949-50 over 700 
credit students and many hundreds of non-credit students registered 
for these outside university courses. ) : 

The department further provided 24 non-credit courses, including 
10 special schools throughout western Ontario. These covered the 
following subjects: 

Advanced English for Canadians. "Thirty European students were 
given an opportunity to improve their knowledge of the English 
language at a six-week course run concurrently with the summer ` 
school, which is also under the direction of the Department of Ex- 
tension. 

Agency Management. A course in Insurance Agency Management 
and Operation was offered in co-operation with the Ontario Insur- 
ance Agents’ Association: 59 students registered for the five days 
intensive study of such subjects as: salesmanship, tax problems, 
office management, advertising and publicity, agency ownership, 
etc. 

Athletic Coaching and Refereeing. Two schools conducted by the Di- 
rector of Athletics, one on coaching in basketball and football, the 
other on refereeing, are unique in Canada. These were attended by 
20 persons from all parts of Ontario interested in athletics. 

Labour School. Every year in co-operation with the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour and the London Labour Council, a Union Institute 
is held at the university. The school lasts two days and such prob- 
lems as pensions, the jobs of stewards, social security and collective 
bargaining are studied. Each year over 100 persons attend these 
schools. : : 

Radio Script Writing. A two weeks’ course given at the same time 
as the summer school in free-lance writing and the writing of radio 
scripts. r 

pos Archaeology. This school is held for two weeks in July near 
Midland, Ontario, which was the home of the Jesuit martyrs from 
1639-49. Emphasis is on field work intended to give the student a 
practical knowledge of the tools and techniques of archaeology, 

School of Religion. A school held concurrently with the summer 
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schoolisattended by clergymen and layman of the leading Protestant I 


denominations. 

Recreation Directors’ Training Course. A 10-day training school for 
directors of recreation was given at the university. The course deals 
with the major problems of community programming, and is at- 
tended by 60 to 70 directors. f 

Rural Life Conference. The Extension Department, co-operating 
with existing farm organizations, provides a rural life conference for 
farm people. Subjects dealt with are ‘The Farmer as a World 
Citizen’, ‘The Farmer in a Changing Community’, etc. Over 100 
farm people attend this conference. 

In addition to the 10 schools listed above, 14 special courses are 
available during the fall and winter months, e.g. for the Chartered 
Institute of Secretaries, accounting, secretarial practice, economics, 
etc., leading to the diploma of the institute. 

Correspondence Courses. Some 250 students are registered every year 
in the correspondence courses offered by the department. These 
courses cover English, history, economics, philosophy and languages. 
Students are located in places as distant as Singapore and the North- 
West Territories. A service of public lectures is also offered in co- 
operation with the societies and clubs of the neighbouring towns. 

Summer School. The summer school of the University of Western 
Ontario, which is co-ordinated with the university’s Extension work, 
is one of its most important undertakings. To date 700 graduates of 
the university have obtained their degrees through the summer 
school. 

That the University of Western Ontario has established an extra- 
ordinary bond of goodwill between itself and its constituency, is 
mainly owing to the university’s policy of. making its academic facili- 
ties available to the community through credit classes leading to 
degrees. 

The Credit Class Centres bring the university authorities and pro- 
fessors into close contact with school inspectors, school teachers, and 
school boards. Much of the work of organizing the classes is carried 
out in co-operation with school inspectors. Owing to the university’s 
close liaison with the cultural and business life of the city of London, 
the university enjoys to a high degree the loyalty and confidence of 
its immediate community. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA 


The University of Manitoba was established by Act of the Provincial 
Legislature in 1877. The university proper is almost entirely State- 
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endowed, although the affiliated colleges still receive their main sup- 
port from private sources. The total student enrolment in 1950-51 
was 5,174. ; 

Although the university did not establish an extra-mural depart- 
ment until 1940, it has made a continuous contribution to the intel- 
lectual and general cultural life of its constituency, particularly of 
the city of Winnipeg. 

Probably its oldest extension activity is a series of Friday evening 
lectures, the ‘February Lectures’, by members of the staff. The 
series was first presented in 1907 and has been given annually ever 
since, 

The ‘Evening Institute’-—another important part of the work in 
adult education—has just entered its fifteenth year of activity. 

In 1940 a Director of Extension was appointed and a systematic 
programme of work in adult education was begun, though the war 
years and other factors interrupted this effort. In 1945 a Royal 
Commission on Adult Education in Manitoba was appointed by the 
Provincial government; its recommendations, however, were not 
adopted. Following a directive from the provincial government, the 
university finally established the Department of University Exten- 
sion and Adult Education in 1949. d | : 

The Director, Professor A. S. R. Tweedie, has mainly engaged in 
exploratory work although he has also carried on and greatly ex- 
panded the university's extra-mural activities. The opportunities 
for'short courses and night classes in a city of 300,000 are almost 
unlimited and, so far as rural work is concerned, Manitoba offers 
Wide opportunity for university extension services. Such organiza- 
tionsas the Manitoba Federation of Agriculture, the Manitoba Pool 
Elevators, the Women's Institutes, etc., already have well established 
adult education activities. Co-operation with these existing organi- 

_ Zations will open up new fields to the recently established depart- 
ment. 

Meanwhile the report of the Director for 1950-51 shows that al- 
ready an impressive programme of short courses, conferences, lec- 
tures, demonstrations and exhibitions has been set in motion. 


"Municipal Administration 


This course is offered in collaboration with the Department of 
Municipal Affairs and the Manitoba Municipal-Secretary-Treas- 
urer’s Association. The four-day course is made up of lectures and 
Seminars on problems of municipal government from the point of 
View of the government and the municipality. 
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In announcing the sixteenth year of the evening institute courses, 
12 week classes in 30 popular courses were offered including evening 
classes on week days. These covered such subjects as English, public 
speaking, photography, interior decoration, industrial safety, music 
appreciation, political science, journalism, salesmanship, commer- 
cial art, psychology, etc. 

In 1950 over 1,700 people attended these courses. No credits or 
diplomas are given or examinations held, and there are no special 
requirements for registration. 

The evening institute classes are held in the downtown section of 
the university. A series of popular lectures by members of the staff 
of the university is also given at Fort Garry, 10 miles from the centre 
of Winnipeg, the site of the university’s main buildings. 


The February Lectures 


These are more formal lectures on such themes as, for example, the 
one chosen for February 1951—'Old Nations and New States’, 


when one lecture a week was given on (a) Israel; (b) India; (c) Japan 
and Germany. : 


Rural Group Development 


In co-operation with the Physical Fitness Division of the Depart- 
ment of Health and Public Welfare, and the Manitoba Federation 
of Agriculture, a short course on rural group development is given 
by the Department of Extension. The course is intended to assist 


rural young people in developing group activities (folk schools, co- 
operatives, etc.) and is of 10 days’ duration. 


The lectures and demonstrations are given by members of the 
university staff, Government department representatives, officials 
of the large producers’ co-operatives (Manitoba Pool Elevators), 
and of the National Film Board. Not more than 30 are allowed to 
register at one time for this course; this is essentially a practical 
course and students must take the whole series, 


Drama 


A three-week short course in 
junction with the Physical Fit 
ment of Health and Welfar 
month of July and is held in 
sity. The lectures and demo. 
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The course is designed to bring interested persons into contact with 
the various phases of community drama in a practical way. Lecture 
workshops are conducted in acting, speech-training, directing, 
make-up, backstage work, general organization. 


The Manitoba Labour Institute 


The Manitoba Labour Institute aims at providing citizens and 
workers with opportunities of gaining, in their leisure time, further 
education in subjects of value and of interest. It is non-party, non- 
sectarian, and is governed by an Executive Committee chosen 
among its members. ; 

The courses are sponsored and financially assisted by the Depart- 
ment of Education of the provincial government and the University 
of Manitoba. Official support is given also by most of the local trade 
union bodies, and only a nominal fee of $2.00 is charged. The 
courses include: better English, public speaking, law for the layman, 
and a popular study of the background of economic theories and 
conditions affecting organized labour in western Canada under the 
theme ‘The World Labour lives in’. 


The School of Art 


The new School of Art recently established in downtown Win- 
nipeg, offers popular courses in ‘Contemporary Art —demonstra- 
tions of techniques; panel discussions on art education H exhibitions 
of prints, paintings, sculpture, drawings, etc. in addition to its 
diploma course. 


Institute for Sanitary Inspectors 


The university in co-operation with the Provincial Department of 
Health and Welfare, offers an ‘In-Service Training Institute for 

anitary Inspectors’. This is a four-day course dealing mainly 
with the public health aspects of milk and food control. 


Canadian Congress of Labour Institute 


The labour union institutes organized by the Canadian Congress of 
Labour are an important development in labour education. These 
are held in co-operation with the Canadian universities and are be- 
Coming increasingly important both from the point of view of 
Organized labour and the universities. 

In 1951, during the month of May, the University of Manitoba 
through its Department of Extension, was host to the third Manitoba 

nion Institute. 
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The department is now formally established and its budget is 
allocated from the general university budget. Its policy is, however, 
to conduct its programme as far as possible on a self-supporting 


* basis. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SASKATCHEWAN 


'The University of Saskatchewan was established in 1908, and in 
1910its Department of Extension came into existence. By agreement 
between the Saskatchewan Department of Agriculture and the 
university, the agricultural extension work of the province became 
the responsibility of the Extension Department of the university. 
The Presidents and Boards of Governors of western universities 
were in those early pioneer days understandably keen to develop an 
aggressive policy of public relations; these institutions are supported 
by taxation. In 1911 Saskatchewan hada population ofsome 490,000 
people, scattered over an area of approximately 100,000 square 
miles. More than two-thirds were farmers living on the bald, tree- 
less plains of the southern part of the province, or in the parklands 
of the northern section. Immigrants had been pouring in for 20 
years. Most of those from Central Europe had settled in the wooded 
areas of the northern part of the province. It was still a country of 
pioneers. Homesteads were far apart, and in the severe winters 
families were often isolated for months. If the universities were to 
win the moral support of their constituencies, as well as their finan- 
cial support, it was obvious that they would require a special service 
department through which the resources of scientific and general 
knowledge within the university could be channelled to the public. 
The job of the Extension Department was to find and develop 
methods and techniques of ‘carrying the university to the people’. 
Soil surveys and the choice of crops best suited to particular areas; 
the breeding and care of livestock; the use of farm machinery; 
marketing methods; improving the quality of farm products; crop 
infestation and diseases of livestock; rust and frost resistant grain; 


the inroads of grasshoppers and caterpillars, and the thousands of 
threats nature holds for the western farmer. 


lems and the universities had some of the 
Agriculture of the provincial governments 
problems, but the real research work for 
on in the laboratories of the State unive 
Extension services to get information on 
hard-pressed farm population. 
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From the beginning the Department of Extension of the Univer- 
sity of Saskatchewan devoted itself to this vast undertaking. There 
is no doubt that in the 40 years of its existence the department has 
done more than any other similar institution in Canada to give vo- 
cational direction to its constituency. The annual report of the 
Director for 1950 she 4sythat through its wide variety of services the 
department has directly served approximately 150,000 people. 

A spectacular method of bringing the attention of the people to 
the services of the university and of the Department of Agriculture 
during the early years of the department was the operation of Better 
Farming trains. These ‘colleges on wheels’, operated and staffed by 
the Department of Agriculture and the university, and carrying 
livestock, display exhibits, lecture cars, a nursery for young children, 
etc., were provided without cost by the railway companies. They 
visited nearly every railway stop in the province and reached 
thousands of people. i 
-` The Department of Extension of the University of Saskatchewan 
has now three main divisions: (a) Agricultural Service; (b) Adult 
Education Service; (c) Women’s Service. F 

The Director of the Department, Professor J. G. Rayner, is also 
Head ofthe Agricultural Service. The Head ofthe Women’s Service 
is Professor Alice Stevens, and the Head of the Adult Education 
Service is Professor K. W. Gordon. All these have had long experi- 
ence in adult education, with the result that while a large part of 
the programme of the department is devoted to practical vocational 
Problems of farm and home, emphasis is also placed upon the con- 
cept of a fuller and happier life through reading, thinking and 
planning together at the vocational and community levels. 


Agricultural Service 


Method. An important group of organizations in the Saskatchewan 
plan of operation has been the agricultural societies of the province. 
At one time there were societies of this kind in almost every farming 
community in Saskatchewan, but their number is dwindling. They 
were established under an Act of the Department of Agriculture 
mainly for the purpose of organizing and directing district agricul- 
tural fairs, regional exhibitions; livestock shows and sales, field days, 
boys and girls’ club events, etc. These societies provide a ready- 
made medium for carrying the Extension programme to the farm 
communities of the province. In 1950, for example, 267 field days 
- for farm people were conducted by the department in co-operation 
with the agricultural societies and other community organizations, 
Horticulture. Great progress is being made in the production of fruit 
9n the prairies; the Department of Extension maintains a full-time 
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Professor of Horticulture, whose job itis to work with and help direct 
the interests of existing horticultural societies. h 

Farm Boys’ and Girls’ Camps. Yn order to providean opportunity for 
farm boys and girls to attend the chief agricultural fairs and ex- 
hibitionsinthe province, the department operates supervised camps. 
In 1950, 11 of these camps for boys, and 10 for girls were provided, 
with an attendance of 756 boys and 555 girls. 

Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work. An important part of the department’s 
work for many years has been its educational programme for rural 
young people. In 1950 Saskatchewan had 42 per cent of all the Beef 
Clubs, and 30 per cent of all the Grain Clubs in Canada. In 1950 
there were also 118 Seed Clubs, 11 Swine Clubs, 174 Baby Beef 
Clubs, 7 Poultry Clubs, 12 Dairy Calf Clubs, 58 Homecraft Clubs, 
with a total membership of 5,570. : 

Teams of expert boys and girls from Saskatchewan compete at 
the Royal Winter Fair in Toronto every year in judging products in 
the above categories against representatives from other provinces, 
thus contributing not only to the knowledge and experience of the 
youths concerned, but providing a valuable medium for national 
understanding and unity among young primary producers. 


Club conferences are held regularly, and a club newsletter keeps 
members informed of club activities, 


Dominion-Provincial Youth Training. According to the terms of an 
agreement drawn up in 1936, the Dominion Government pays half 
the cost of ‘on the job’ vocational training for Canadian youths. 
The Department of Extension directs this activity in so far as it 
relates to agriculture. Under the plan the Department of Extension 
of the University of Saskatchewan conducted in 1950: one three- 
day course in farm mechanics; seven two-week courses in general 
agriculture; four six-week courses in general agriculture; one five- 
month course, at the university, in general agriculture; two two- 
month farm mechanics courses. Total attendance was 400. 

Short courses are also given at the university during the winter 
term on such subjects as gasoline and diesel engines, blacksmithing 
and welding, farm buildings, etc. : 

Farm Radio Forum. The department makes wide use of radio in its 
information services, and provides an office and secretary for the 
Saskatchewan provincial group enrolments. 

University Farm and Home Week. This is an annual event held at 
the university in January. Five agricultural associations, including 
the agricultural societies, hold their annual conventions at that time 
and the week’s events are integrated into a well-planned programme 
for farmers and farmwomen. In recent years the attendance has 
been approximately 900 persons and the week had won the support 
ofa growing number of farm people, many of whom regard it as an 
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annual holiday week. In public relations it is ofimmeasurable value 
to the university. 


Adult Education Service 


This is a new division of the department. Although the main em- 
phasis in the work of the Department has been on Agricultural Ex- 
tension, the broader cultural interests of the community have not 
been neglected. The department co-operated with the Canadian 
Association for Adult Education by providing a provincial office and 
secretary for the national radio programme * Citizens" Forum". Di- 
rection and assistance were given to the various dramatic groups in 
the province; study groups on a wide variety of subjects have been 
promoted. In 1950, however a special division of the department 
Was set up to devote all its time to the development of the Adult 
Education phases (other than agricultural) of the Extension pro- 
gramme, 

This division will continue to promote on a wider scale the use of 
the services it has provided for many years through study groups, 
National Citizens’ Forum, radio lectures, short courses, film library 
and projection service, services to groups interested in drama, and 
general correspondence. 


Women’s Service 


The Homemakers’ Clubs of Saskatchewan correspond to the Wo- 
men’s Institutes of the other Canadian provinces, with this important 
difference—in all other Canadian provinces Women’s Institutes are 
directed from a provincial government department, usually the 
Department of Agriculture. In Saskatchewan, since 1912, Women’s 
Clubs have been under the direction of the university s Department 
of Extension. There are at present more than 350 Homemakers’ 
Clubs in Saskatchewan. , . 

In addition to the annual convention held every year in June, 
a great many district conventions are held. In 1950 there were 25 
of these with a total attendance of over 2,500 women. 

Courses of from one to three days covering all phases of home- 
maki ttended. 

toe s Division also, the Dominion-Provincial 

outh Training establishment provides home-making courses on 
Such subjects as foods, clothing and handicrafts for young farm 
Women. i 

Homecraft Clubs for young girls are an important part of the 
Women's Division. In 1950, 58 ofthese clubs participated in a great 
many of the field days, short courses, and university weeks provided 
by the Department of Extension. 
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The constant demand for information bulletins is one of the first 
results of a programme such as has been outlined above. The 
distribution of bulletins, e.g. Guide to Farm Practice, Low Grade 
Wheat as a Live Stock Feed, to mention only two, runs to over 
200,000 copies a year. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


The University of Alberta was established in 1908 at Edmonton, 
with Dr. H. M. Tory as its founder and first president. Conditions 


mixed farming, sugar beet raisin 
northern part of the province, the 
opening up. Immigration was fillin 
Central Europe. Wheat was th 
in balanced farming, the raising of beef cattle, dairy herds, 
and the production of coarse gr 


wooded parklands, a somewhat 
of the south. 
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of the University of Saskatchewan. Dr. Tory believed firmly that 
the cultural as well as the scientific and vocational resources of the 
university should be made available to the people on the farms and 
in the villages, towns and cities. 

In the early years of the Extension Department, lectures on a wide 
variety of subjects—history, English, economics—as well as on 
scientific subjects, were made available to the province. Farm Young 
People’s Week was instituted in 1916 during which more than 150 
young people of both sexes were guests of the university for one 
week. In 1916 a Faculty of Agriculture and a University Farm al- 
ready existed. But the Extension programme was arranged in such 
a way that all departments of the university contributed, and during 
the week lectures in the arts, in literature, in public speaking, home 
economics, handicrafts, music appreciation, etc., were included as 
well as demonstrations and lectures in scientific agriculture. : 

Meanwhile a travelling and open-shelf library system had been 
set up. Within a few years there were more than 200 boxes of books 
travelling back and forth between the Department of Extension and 
the remoter parts of the province where public libraries were not 
available. In addition, an open-shelflibrary of some 10,000 volumes 
Was open to rural subscribers by parcel post; a package library to 
provide information in mimeographed form to community leaders 
as well as a library of pre-digested debating material on nearly 105 
subjects of popular interest were early innovations. 

The first director of the department, Mr. A. E. Ottewell, toured 
the province, lecturing in country school-houses and churches, 
arranging short courses, assisting at farm conventions, etc. A library 
of lantern slides for teachers, the clergy and community leaders was 
built up. This necessitated the setting up of a sales department 
where projectors could be purchased at cost (plus handling charges) 
and repairs made on slides and lanterns. A visual aids division by 
1995 was serving hundreds of thousands of people yearly with 
Moving pictures and lantern slide lectures. There were many thou- 
Sands of people in Alberta, young and old, who saw their first moving 
Pictures from the film library of the Department of Extension. The 

lm library was then, and still is, the largest of its kind in Canada. 

In 1995 the first university radio station was installed asa medium 
‘or experiments in education by radio. In this way the Department 
of Extension was becoming more and more the centre from which 
therural people derived the equipment for providing entertainment, 
information and direction in the social, economic and educational 
Activities of their respective communities. 

In 1932 a grant of $10,000 a year for five years was received from 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York for the purpose of initiating 
and maintaining a Fine Arts programme for the province. One 
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third of the grant was used each year to provide first class adjudi- 
cation for the province-wide competitions held under the direction 
of the Alberta Musical Festival Society. The competitions were held 
;in co-operation with the Department of Education and were open 
to elementary and secondary school grades. Another third of the 
grant was used to make art exhibits available to small towns and 
rural community centres. For this purpose a truck carrying about 
100 paintings (borrowed from the National Art Gallery and from 
nd equipped with a driver and a 
lecturer travelled for three years throughout the southern districts 
winter. The pictures, hung in the 
unity, were shown and described 


of the present Director of the 


Department, Mr. Donald Cameron, the Banff School had attained 


almost a world-wide reputation, 
Since the end of World War IT the work of the Department of 
Extension of the University of Alberta has enormously expanded. 
y Owing to the fact that prices for farm products 

Prosperity has created new demands and new 


opportunities B partly too, to the rapid increase in population follow- 
ing the discovery of oil in the northern part of the province. 
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Extension services 1950-51 


Public Lectures. One thousand and thirty-seven public lectures were 
given with a total attendance of 54,992. 

ShortCourses. Arapid growth in the number ofshort courses, classes 
and conferences organized and directed by the department. A to- 
tal of 86 short courses was held during the year, as compared with 54 
in 1949, and a large proportion of these, lasting for from three days 
to 26 weeks, are given in small towns and villages remote from the 
university. 

An unusual feature of the short course programme is the large 
number of community art classes conducted in co-operation with 
the university’s Department of Fine Arts. Twenty-seven of these, 
lasting for from 14 to 23 weeks, were held in small towns of the pro- 
vince, and commanded attendances of from 20 to 40 people in each 
instance, : 

The courses offered also include instruction in all phases of agri- 
culture, rural leadership, community life, forestry conservation, 
wild life conservation, the management of fisheries, nursing, drama 
workshops, film workshops, leathercraft, weaving, public speaking, 
the management of small libraries, public health, child care, etc. 
These classes are mostly held in small town and rural communities. 
At the university itself evening classes and daytime short courses are 
given in mathematics, accounting, sanitary inspection, municipal 
leadership and administration, interior decoration, conversational 
French and current events. : 

, Under the Department of Fine Arts, winter-long courses are given 


 inlife drawing and painting, portrait painting, advanced life paint- 


ing, composition, water colour composition, theory of colour, etc. 

In some of the courses such as accounting, given in co-operation 
With the Institute of Industrial Accountants, credits are given; but 
in most cases no tests or examinations leading to credits are held. 

An interesting innovation, designed to serve the interests of the 
rapidly expanding oil industry of the province, is the school for oil 
drillers, now in its third year at the university. 

No statement is made in the report regarding the fees charged for 
registration in the various courses, but the policy in the past has 
been to charge only enough to cover a nominal Cost of operation. 
Over 4,000 people attended the courses in 1950-51, a registration 
€qual to the number of students enrolled in the university itself, 

Visual Aids. A total of 55,143 persons used or witnessed lantern 
Slides and filmstrips during 1950. The aggregate attendance at film 
Showings during the same period was 684,105. ’ 

Library and Debating Service. Ninety travelling libraries were used 
by over 18,000 people, while books available from the *open shelf? 
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were circulated to over 60,000 readers. In addition study group 
material, Canadian plays and press bulletins, including National 
Citizens’ Forum bulletins, were used by 27,137 members of reading 
circles and discussion groups. Undoubtedly the Department of Ex- 
tension of the University of Alberta has the most widespread and 


. diversified service in Canada. While the department receives a fair 


proportion ofthe university’s total government appropriation, many 
of its services are self-supporting and the visual aids division helps 
with its profits to finance other services. 


The Banff School of Fine Arts 


The Banff School of Fine Arts, which has become an important fac- 
tor in the cultural life of Canada, was established in 1933 asa training 
centre in the arts related to the theatre and has since won inter- 
national recognition as one of the most distinguished institutions of 
its kind on the American continent. It now offers a wide selection 
of courses in painting, music, writing, handicrafts, oral French and 
photography. 

Every year between 500 and 600 students from every province in 
Canada, most states of the United States, and from many other 
countries are in attendance. Courses may be taken for credits 
leading to a special Banff school certificate or to university degrees, 
or simply for interest and pleasure. 


pcre factors have contributed to the school’s spectacular suc- 
S. 

First, the amazingly beautiful and appropriate natural back- 
ground for an institution devoted to the understanding and appre- 
ciation ofall the arts. Banffis inthe very heart ofone of the loveliest 
stretches of mountain country in the world. Itis readily accessible 
by motor, rail, or aeroplane. Magnificent highways lead from the 
town of Banff, east, westand north through some of the most magnifi- 
cent scenery on earth. Apart altogether from the educational and 
artistic values the school offers, students who have spent a summer in 
the surroundings have had an unforgettable experience. Students 
and staff are anxious to return again and again. The school's gra- 
duates now Scattered throughout Canada and the United States are 
enthusiastic promoters of the school and its programme. 

Secondly, the policy of obtaining the services of the most out- 
Standing teachers in all the courses offered has given the school 
m E the most distinguished art, music and drama 
RA America. Internationally famous painters, musicians, 

os ues and craftsmen make up the teaching staff every year- 
hos js y, the accommodation provided by the school in chalets 

cabins assure staff and students of complete comfort. 
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Tn addition to its courses in Fine Arts, the Banff School is rapidly 
developing into a major adult education centre for Canada. In 
1950, 18 different courses, conventions, and annual meetings used 
the school buildings for their conferences. 

An outline of the curriculum follows: 

Theatre. Courses in the Theatre Division are arranged in a three- 
year pattern, which may be taken in consecutive years or at the 
Student's convenience. Successful completion of each year's work 
will entitle the student to the junior, intermediate, and senior cer- 
tificates of the school in drama. These certificates are the equivalent 
of certain specified credits of the University of Alberta. 

Students ofother Canadian and American universities can equate 
the Banff certificate in terms of their own university credits on the 
basis of class hours for each subject and in terms of the course 
content, 

Subject Covered in Drama. Acting (1 and 2), speech (1 and 2), 
rhythmics, directing, design, stagecraft (1 and 2), playwriting. 

Short Story and Writers’ Workshop. This is a practical course in the 
composition of the modern short story. Special emphasis is placed 
on the development of satisfactory forms useful in writing of stories 

ased on regional and similar American and Canadian themes. 

Course in Writing for Radio. Given since 1947 under the direction 
9f some of the ablest and most successful radio script writers in 

orth America. 

Art. The courses in art are so arranged that they may be taken for 
Credit by teachers and university students who wish either teacher- 
training credits or credits leading to a university degree; or they 
may be taken by professionals, or by those who have a personal in- 
terest in them, : 

Applied Art. The theory and practice of hand weaving—the pur- 
Pose of this section of the school is to enable students to be indepen- 
dent weavers, Certificates are granted. This practical course covers 
all the arts and techniques of the weaver’s trade. i 

Leathercraft. Instruction in types of leathers, handling of tools, 
Study of design, etc. Eu 5, 
dl e The courses offered under this division of the school in- 

ude: 
1, Pianoforte course. Of interest especially to advanced students of 

the piano. d 
* Pianoforte courses in pedagogy and technique—26 daily lectures 

€specially for teachers and performers and divided into two 

units: 

(a) Twentieth century technique—a psychological analysis of 

the piano playing apparatus with a complete series of tech- 
nical exercises guaranteed to build an efficient technique. 
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- (i) Groundwork for beginners. (ii) Teaching prob- 
D o aS ee (iii) Interpretation. (iv) Preparations 
r festivals and examinations. I 
Choral OR A course designed to help (a) leaders of church 
choirs (senior and junior); (b) school teachers; (c) [uda 
Violin Course. The interpretation and technique of the mec 
and the requisites for inspired performance and productive teac! d 
Each day's work is divided into two periods—the first parta deme * 
stration lecture—the second a (master) class period during w. E 
students perform with accompaniment any work they wish to nave 
analysed. Some of these are recorded to help the performer to m: 
his own analysis. na j 
Programme of French Courses. (a) La lecture plig ee 
tary, intermediate and advanced. (b) Composition et style—a' d 
vanced. (c) Dictée et vocabulaire. (d) Diction—elementary an 
intermediate. (e) Diction—advanced. (£) Conversation. (g) c 
all students take this course in programmes of French songs fo 
school use. 


SL ios a : fs 
Cours d'histoire et de civilisation frangaise. Current events in Franc 
are also studied as part of this Course. . Seil 

Oral French. Students live in chalets and French is spoken a! 


" SAIS te 
times. In the main dining room of the school, there are separa 
French tables. 


Photography. Includes the elem 
amateur, composition, developing, 
field trips to beauty spots. 

The tuition fees for thea 
The school’s annual ex 

ceipts from fees were over $97,000. — o 

An index to the value of such a centre as the Banff School of Fin 
Arts is the extent to which it is beco 
interests in Canada. Taking adv: 
the school has to offer, 
lay, are meeting in con 
the school closes at the 
again in June the scho 
booked by a variety 
educational, medical, 
ganizations. 

The Banff school i 
Arts, it is becomin; 
an expanding gro 


d ; e 
ents of picture making for m 
etc. Lectures, laboratory work 


ming a focal point for educa ioe 
antage of the splendid equipme 
organizations of all kinds, professional ra 
ventions and conferences at Banff. ee 
end of August, from September until it OP 
ol plant, its living accommodation, et ae 
of official and voluntary societies, ince 
agricultural, legal, labour and industrial 


the 
s therefore more than a summer school of 


3 Y 2 5 for 
§ a national and international meeting place 
up of interests, and is in use the year round. 
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- Conclusion 
The thirty-eighth annual report on university extension activities at 
the University of Alberta shows that an aggregate of over a million 
people in communities from the Montana border to the Arctic have 
been served. The university's role in the academic and professional 
fields has long been accepted as basic to the general welfare of the 
whole community, but in the province of Alberta the university 
from the beginning hasrecognized and attempted to meeta responsi- 
bility extending far beyond the academic and professional fields. 
"Through its extension services it is intimately associated with the 
€conomic, social, and cultural life of hundreds of communities which 
otherwise would have little interest in the university and what it has 
to offer. As a result of this inter-communication the university and 
the community are enriched and strengthened. + 


THE UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 


The University of British Columbia began with the establishment 
in 1905 of ‘McGill in B.C.*. An arrangement was made with the 
Department of Education of the province whereby McGill Univer- 
Sity provided in Vancouver two years under-graduate training for 
degrees in Arts, Engineering and Medicine (Pre-Med). Today the 
University has not only the most beautiful site, and some ofthe love- 
lest university buildings in Canada, but it ranks academically with 
the principal universities of the Dominion. ^ f 
he Department of Extension of the university, established as a 
full-time service in 1936, has in some respects had a more difficult 
assignment than any other similar department in Canada. The 
University is situated in Vancouver, a city of some 460,000 popu- 
ation. Sixty miles away across the Strait of Georgia is Victoria, the 
Capital of the province, a city of 107,000. More than half the popu- 
ation of the province lives in these two cities. Here is ample scope 
or the activities of an extension department. But the job of the 
“partment is to place the resources of the university, so far as that is 
Possible, at the disposal of all the people. That means 12,000 fisher- 
Men scattered along the coastline from the Fraser Valley to Prince 
Upert, a distance of 400 miles. It also means 26,394 farmers in 
Small communities from the British Columbia ‘Peace River block? 
in the north and the lovely valleys of the Okanagan and Kootenay 
akes, and the Fraser Valley. A 

t means 40,000 lumbermen and millhands in isolated groups on 
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the inlets and along the rivers of the coast and the interior. Hard- 
rock and coal miners to the number of 13,546 make up also an 
important part of the Extension Department's constituency. Mony 
of these groups are difficult to reach. But the department, one o 
the best-equipped and staffed in the Dominion, serves its vast cans 
stituency with as diversified a programme as that described in the 
section of this report dealing with the University of Alberta. 1 

Dr. Gordon Shrum, the Director of the Department of Extension, 
is also head of the Physics Department, and in constant demand by 
the federal government in connexion with various scientific researc! 
projects of the National Research Council. From the beginning; 
the department has made extensive use of the opportunities for 
vocational training offered under the terms of the ‘Dominion- 
Provincial Youth Training’ scheme. Use has been made of army 
huts to create a village of. dormitories, machine shops, classrooms and 
lecture halls, just off the university campus. 

For the past 10 or 15 years, this vocational training school has 
been used by groups of young people, boys and girls, for short coun 
of training in agriculture, mechanics, handicrafts, househol 
science, public speaking, community life, etc. The department, 
with assistance in the form of an annual grant from the federal De- 
partment of Fisheries, has maintained a full-time Director of Adult 
Education for the Pacific coast fishermen, courses in navigation, 
Co-operative techniques and in the conduct of credit unions, fol- 
lowing the pattern of St. Francis Xavier, are provided. 


The Director’s report for 1950 lists the activities of the department 
in the following order: 


Short Courses 


Home Economics. Demonstrations and lectures were given in some 
20 communities of interior British Columbia. ; 

Handicrafts. Short courses of five or 10 days’ duration were give? 
in 15 villages and towns of the interior, 

Community Programmes. Since the war the community centre move" 
ment has seen a rapid development. The department has assiste 
by bringing together in conference the citizens responsible for these 
Projects, for discussion of common problems of administration an 
programming. In this work the department co-operates with the 
University’s Department of Social Work, and the Provincial De- 
partment of Physical Education and Recreation. : 

Art. In 1950 the department appointed a full-time instructor 12 
art to conduct short courses in small towns throughout the province- 
These were five-day courses covering such subjects as drawing» 
painting, and composition. Twenty courses were given in 1949-50. 
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Summer School Courses 


Drama. 'The summer school of the theatre offered its regular six 
weeks’ training course in July and August with an attendance of 66 
students, and two major productions were put on. — — 

Music. Three courses were given in opera appreciation, opera 
chorus training, and German lieder interpretation. Forty-eight stu- 
dents attended these courses. 

Visual Education. Films and other visual aids were sent to 200 
schools, 128 churches, 66 university departments and clubs, and 811 
other organizations. as 

The Beatie also serves as co-ordinating agency for ce British 
Columbia Circulating Exchange. The 34 Film Councils be onging 
to the Exchange presented 5,455 showings to an audience totalling 
368,000. a 

Fine Arts Festival. 'To conclude its summer programme 1n the 
Arts, the Department conducted a Fine Arts Festival. Major Tramo 
Were exhibitions of drawing, painting pottery and Hees s 
Opera recital; two productions of the summer school of the theatre, 
and a series of Bach concerts. " 

R The department’s library and pamphlet circulated over 14,000 to 
40 borrowers. 

" The circulation of the play-lending library for the year totalled 
,600. 


Current Affairs 


National Citizens" 


: inci rthe 
The department serves as provincial office fo ea, 


orum and the National Farm Radio Forum, 
Sroups in current affairs. 


Evening Glasses 


The non-credit evening class programme of the eee d 
niversity Extension is conducted under two main ea nee Pro 
fessional and Public. The first consists of a group ot courses (m E y 
e Mee subjects), undertaken by the depart e pP 
ith vari 1 associations. i 
the depane RESET for courses; the department provides 
Instructors, rooms, and administrative services, and BP uu 
mited to members of the co-operating association. For example for 
Some five years courses have been given for the Society of Industrial 
and Cost Accountants of B.C., the Canadian Industrial Traffic 
Cague, B.C. Division, and the Vancouver Junior Chamber of 
Ommerce, Beginning in 1950, courses have also been given for the 
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Canadian Institute of Sanitary Inspectors and the B.C. Professional 
Gardeners' Association. A new departure will be made in 1951-52 
Mn certain courses will be offered under the direct supervision of 
the University’s School of Commerce for the Canadian Certified 
General Accountants, the Chartered Life Underwriters, the Cana- 
dian Retail Credit Granters, the Canadian Bank of Commerce, and _ 
the Ad Club of the Vancouver Board of "Trade, in addition to those 
already instituted. In certain instances the Department of Extension 
will provide facilities and clerical services for these courses. 

The fees for these courses are fixed by the associations in consult- 
ation with the Extension Department, and are usually, higher than 
those for the public courses, ranging from $15.00 to $60.00 the 
course offered. The Extension Department is paid a fixed fee for its 
services. The professional courses often run considerably longer 
than the public courses; for example, the Certified General Ac- 
countants’ course is planned to run for 28 weeks, and to take five 
years to complete. The Industrial and Cost Accountants offer six 
courses each year, which run for 20 weeks, and which may be taken 
in sequence. 

Most of these associations have developed their programmes to 
conform to a national pattern. Severalaward professional degrees or 
certificates upon successful completion of their course. 

The second, and larger division, of the non-credit evening class 
Programme, here termed public, consists of courses in English, 
languages, arts and handicrafts, music, agriculture, the home, busi- 
ness, and other miscellaneous subjects, 

These courses follow a fairly regular pattern of eight, 12 or 16 
weeks, with a fee usually of $ 5.00 for the full course. Some, involving 
special costs, may be more expensive; none exceeds $ 18.00. At- 
urse, varying with the appeal ofthe 

high as 200, others draw only 20. 
Generally Speaking, in recent Years a course which is not financially 
self supporting is dropped. No academic qualifications are Te 
quired for students registering, nor is any other requirement 1m 


bli Ses are open without reserve to the genera 
public, 
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Slavonics (economic history and geography of the U.S.S.R. E 
Eastern Europe), English (American literature to 1865), Soci 
Work (social research and public welfare). y 

Each course consists of 80 lecture hours, in the form of two two- 
hour lectures each week for 20 weeks. Fees are the same as regular 
university fees, 


Correspondence Courses 


Correspondence courses were instituted in 1949, at the same ume 
as extra-mural courses. The number available is being ereed 
year by year. At present seven are offered. They Eget: bem 
Purpose for people living outside Vancouver as do Xp IU. 
Courses for those within range. English, history, psyc P y, e 
education are the subjects of greatest interest at D d 
additional courses—economics, philosophy and geography, w 
added to the curriculum in 1950-51. 
ach course is prepared and graded by a faculty CREE 

€ach is equivalent, in quantity and quality of wor ivan y 
Sàme course as presented at the university. Eac CETE 
Course papers and assignments, together with other w ke connec 

Y the instructor. Correspondence courses must Mx 
Within two years. Fees are the same as regular university " 


Enrolment for 1950-51 was 268. 


Statistica] Summary 


No. 
804 
Lectures by university staff (attendance 85,220) 41 
Vening classes (attendance 1,550) 1,121) 50 
Institutes. Short courses, conferences (attendance 1, 12 
ummer courses (attendance 246) reed ra 519 
IScussion groups—copies of courses distribute 
Radio 16 
Parm forum groups 18 
s tizens’ forum groups 
iE circulation 14,165 
o0 
Plays 3099 
pionograph record loan service 233 
TAma— registered groups " 
‘ual instruction services (circulation) 16,284 
.Otion picture films 2:208 
Film Slides sets d 38 
antern slides 1.204 
TBanizations served Y 
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GOLLEGES 
ST. DUNSTAN's 


founded in 1831. It was established 


college with an enrolment of from two to 
ut it supports a full-time Director of Ex- 
tension. The department concerns itself entirely with the promotion 
of and training for the credit union and co-operative movement on 


s educational and promotional, 
technical assistance and supervision 
carried on by the Credit Union League of PEI. : 

For the co-operative movement the Extension service performs a 
similar function. Preparatory educational work is undertaken where 
itisapparentthat establishment of Co-operative enterprise would be 
beneficial to the economic life of the community. 


The work of the Extension service of St. Dunstan’s is briefly 


Summed up in the report of the President for 1950-51: 492 conan 1 
made in 79 communities; 146 meetings and 195 conferences held, 
With an attendance of nearly 4,000 fishermen. Short courses were 


held, 704 persons interviewed, 10,676 miles logged. 


PRINCE OF WALES 


The Prince of Wales College at Charlottetown is a junior col 
comprising the last two years of high School, the first two yam 
university, a normal school, and a commercial course, While the 
college has no Department of Extension it co-operates with, an 

provides leadership for, the Co-operative and credit union move- 


Tt also houses the National Film 


J l Board Library, which operates 
1M conjunction with 


the Regional Library Service. 
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SIR GEORGE WILLIAMS 


Sir George Williams College and the Sir George Williams School 
Constitute part of the Young Men’s Christian Association of the City 
of Montreal, They have developed out of the formal educational 
work of the association whose first classes were organized in 1873. 
The college aims at achieving through its formal educational pro- 
gramme, the primary objectives of the YMCA. It, too, is concerned 
with young men, or young people, ‘in the trades’ as is shown by its 
registration figures, for although the college has a day division of 
Over 800 students, its evening division has a registration of more than 
2,500 in degree courses. Its emphasis on general education and belief 
that its chief concern is the development of persons is a direct out- 
Browth of the basic nature of the YMCA movement, i.e. the devel- 
©pment of the whole individual ina freesociety. The total enrolment 
of the college in 1949-50 was 6,904 students. Of this number 3,798 
Were registered in the Faculties of Arts, Science, and Commerce, 
ay and evening divisions. The college is co-educational, women 
emg admitted to all courses on the same terms as men. 


Classification of Students 


5 Undergraduates: Students who, at the time of registration, meet 
full admission requirements and enrol with the intention of 
Completing the work required for a degree or a diploma, are clas- 
sified as undergraduates whether they are taking several subjects 
Or only one in any given year. . 

Aag B Gs studens "aieo ee of the enrolment (about 3,200) is 
made up of students who, at the time of registration, do not expect 
to proceed to a degree or a diploma. T! hese are referred to as 
PREGA students irrespective of the number of subjects of study 
; CY may follow i iven year. 

This college A Eos AE E E to thousands of young 
People ofall creeds who could neither afford the time nor the money — 
t D attend an ordinary institution of higher learning. It has provided, 

i t ugh its classes in art music, drama, and handicrafts, an:oppor- 
anity for young people, many of them from under-privileged fami- 
es, to improve their skills and general education. 


CARLETON 


T : 
E re Ottawa Association for the Advancement of Learning was or- 
nized in 1942; Carleton College, the association’s first operating 


» Opened its first evening classes the same year. 
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From the beginning it was decided to relate extension mi 
- Carleton to the basic college programme. To this end € 
courses are limited, as a general rule, to those which merit -—— 
ceive the sponsorship of regular departments of the college. a 
means that the instructional department sponsoring an wx 
course assumes responsibility for the content ofthe course, the wo 3 
ship, and for a major share in the planning of promotion. H 
Committee on Adult Education acts as a policy-making body an 
also asa co-ordinating agency in planning extension programmes 
Extension services at Carleton College are thus a concern o 
every member ofthe faculty, not just of one staff member or depart- 
ment. , 

Before an extension course is announced to the public it must be 
discussed in general terms and approved by the committee. It is then 
referred to the appropriate instructional department for detaile 
planning. The proposal for a course may originate in the E 
tional department, in the committee, or from any other intereste 
Party or group. It may be turned down either by the committee M 
by the department concerned; the course will not be offered withou 
the approval of both. 

The effect of this kind of planning is that no one refers to the 


Extension service as a special activity —a gesture to the public for 
specific reasons. Actually the Extensi 


€ educational philosophy of us 
and the first President of the Co 
f incorporation: 


'(d) The promotion of the intellectual, social, moral and physical 
Welfare of its students, graduates, teaching staff, and othe 
interested in the Association, and of the community in which i 
operates, ? 

Dr. Tory was in his late seventies when, with a group of Ottawa 

citizens, he Succeeded in establishin 

established McGill Univers; 
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on retirement from that position turned his boundless energies to 
this new enterprise. 3 Pan 
The staff of eian College shares the belief which its pounder 
insisted upon throughout his lifetime, that a EM SE 
sake, must share its riches of research and PE neue he erm 
) Constituency itserves. For this reason Carleton o ae pe d 
during its short lifetime, the centre of adult education 
district. i a 
In addition to its regular day and night pas Pete 
the college provides a wide variety of non-credit S s hn 195655] 
ofthe Adult Education Committee opens x S attendance of 
lists 24 programmes open to the public with a to 
1,170 camis 
N no exami- . 
There are no admission requirements for Hes MEMO NEA 
Dations, and no credits. Theseminar, conference a are given by the 
methods are followed throughout. All the cou ited from various 
Professors of the college or by specialists. ay The fees 
gevernment departments om oen bon student enrolment 
range from $6.00 to $15.00 per course. The tota 
at the college in 1950-51 was 1,762. ¿pand rapid]. 
is eels in adult education will undo es create 
Scause the immediate field is so vast and the w. 
zation is devoted to the work. 


BRANDON 


Brandon 


9 y O! wa: shed 
in ege in the cit of Brandon, Manitoba, s establisl 
18 9 


: he college con- 
under the auspices of the Baptist oen facing a finan- 
tinued as a denominational college until 19 iones ner Eaa i 
gal depression, its structure was changed an mes community 
pader the control of the Baptist Church e EXE RE 
Mstitution affiliated with the University of ^ Comimbnity College, 

vidi, 998 it has become more and bles for the graduates of 

weg o seio Eaei department is the 

| dub e amitoba high schoo ani E thesurrounding district. 

| sitne for musical activities in Brandon ant and recreational pro- 

mce 1945 a well directed adult p oq rr 

Wai gs been cerned on ud iVtime Director of Extension 

ile Brando College has no tu ~ i takes part 
Services, as has apa College; the whole teaching staff P 


n its €xtra-mural work. 
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Evening Courses 


Dancing. Particularly folk dancing, including western Canadian 
historic square dances. m 

Lecture Courses. "These include classes open to the publicin religious 
studies, public speaking, painting and drawing, heredity and en- 
vironment, current events, music, discussion group techniques, etc. 

The college also serves as a centre for three national radio forums: 
the National Farm Radio Forum, National Citizens’ Forum and 
“In Search of Ourselves’ (dealing with mental hygiene). 

Study Material. For those unable to attend classes, mimeographed 
material on a variety of subjects is available ata small cost. Subjects 
covered are: child psychology for parents, marriage and family 
life, helping children grow up, public speaking, home decoration, 
democracy in the home, and the science of government. 4 

Student Advisory Council. Brandon College maintains contact with 
the high schools of the province with a view to offering encourage- 
ment to students regarding opportunities in higher education. 
Members of the faculty visit the high schools, conduct personal 
interviews and give advice to promising students. 

Films. The college is the custodian of a library of documentary 
films supplied by the National Film Board, the Canadian Film 
Institute and commercial firms. Projectors are also provided, and 


the library has a wide circulation in the schools of Brandon and the 
district. 


Public Lectures. Members 


of the faculty give lectures to Parent- 
Teacher Associations, C 


hambers of Commerce, Church groups, 
Service clubs, and Women's Institutes. These may be single lec- 


tures or week-end short courses on such topics as: Communism, 
psychology in business, citizenship, world affairs, etc. 


FRONTIER COLLEGE 


This is a unique institution in Canada. Founded in 1900 for the 


purpose of providing educational services for workmen in lumber 
and mining camps, on construction gangs and industrial develop- 


ments, the college has made provision for thousands of workmen to 
continue their education, 


The found 


Proved its value and b 
railway, and power c. 
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The regular annual teaching staff now numbers about 100 in- 
structors recruited each year from Canadian and American univer- 
sities. As many as 40 per cent of the men who serve as labourer- 
teachers are university graduates, the rest are men from the senior 
years. The period of service as labourer-teacher is usually only an 
interludein the academic careers ofmen preparing for law, medicine, 
arts and the church. [ 

The influence of the instructor is not only in his teaching, but 
rests as much on his personal worth, for it is thus that the confidence 
and co-operation of the men is won. For 50 years young men ofchar- 
acter attracted by the spirit and purpose of Frontier College have 
gone into isolated camps, sharing the hardships of the manual 
labourer. More than 2,600 young men have, in this way, earned 
their way through Canadian universities. Much of the credit for 
the success of Frontier College must go to its principal, Dr. E. W. 

radwin, who for 47 years has served the college; first as a labourer- 
teacher and later as Principal. i 

The Frontier College is supported almost entirely by private sub- 
Scription, although some of the provincial governments make sub- 
Stantial grants to help carry on the work. ` 


a Summary of 50 Years 


Since th i 69,000 workers, many of them 
€ founding of the college 69, nance 


in preparation for 
ines have been distributed 
9r the use of the camp men; 100,000 books, consisting of biography, 
“story, travel, fiction, poetry and standard works, 


in 
Bs camps. Two thousand men, gra 
tved as labourer-teachers in isolated camps. 


AG 
RICULTURAL COLLEGES 


There are in Canada a number of agricultural colleges which are in 
“ality residential schools for rural youth. They give courses leading 
a diploma in agriculture and household economics, and the first 

WO years leading to university degrees in these subjects. 
‘= n the winter many students attend these colleges who are not 
ceeding to diplomas or degrees but wish simply to improve their 
wine Te knowledge and skills. All these institutions are connected 
their provincial Department of Agriculture, and are adult 

"cation centres for the districts they serve. 
^ 
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Colleges of this kind have been in existence in Canada since the 
early years of the century and have made a notable contribution na 
only to scientific agriculture, but to the general improvement o 
rural life. : 

In Alberta, Schools of Agriculture and Home Economics are 
located at Vermilion, and Olds; in New Brunswick, at Fredericton, 
Edmunston, St. Joseph's and Woodstock ;in Ontario at Kemptville 
near Ottawa; and in Quebec, at St. Hyacinthe. 


the farm, and create in the 


ONTARIO AGRICULTURAL 


The Ontario Agricultural College at Guelph, Ontario, was estab- 

lished in 1875 as the centre for the province for training and research 

in scientific agriculture. The college operates under the direction, | 
and is financed by, the Department of. Agriculture of Ontario. 


Extension Work 


Inents are responsible for al] the 


fields for the province of Ontario, 
The main extra-mural Work consists of short courses given at the 
college and varying in length from one day to three months. These 


these ety vocational. In 1950-51 more than 1,500 people attended 
these courses, 


ices come under, is made up of six divisions: publicity, 
exhibits, Photography, films, printing and the office of the Dean 
of Men, 
Pplies 40 radio stations and 140 news- 
cases. The Exhibits division prepares 
hundreds of exhibi irs, exhibitions, conferences, and 
distributes th incial Department of. Agriculture. 
isual aid material—photographs, slides and moving pictures—18 
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also supplied to the Department of Agriculture for use in the same 
way. The college serves as the distributing centre for the National 
Film Board, and maintains a technical film library of its own listing 
over 700 film titles which were shown last m. i nearly a million 
People. A pocket loan library supplies plays and material for 
speeches and debates to Women’s Institutes, Farm Forums, Junior 
Farmers, Church and School groups. 


CONCLUSION 


At the annual meeting of the Canadian Association for Adult Edu- 
Cation held at Queen’s University in May 1946, the following stater 
ment was unanimously adopted by the delegates: : 
The adult education movement is based on the belief that quit- 
ordinary men and women have within themselves and their commu- 
nities the spiritual and intellectual resources adequate to the solution 
of their own problems. Through lack of knowledge and lack of 
€adership these resources are often not mobilized or not directed in 
Constructive ways. 
€ primary tasks of adult education, therefore, are to awaken 
People to the possibilities and dangers of modern life, to help them 
With knowledge and leadership, and to provide channels of commu- 
nication between different cultural, occupational, and social groups 
7 that the solution of human problems may be sought against the 
roadest background and in the interests of all. In short, the task is 
¢ imaginative training for citizenship. 3. 
d ult education should deal with the actual and living concerns 
à actualand living people. Adult education isa natural continuation 
ee fulfilment of schooling. The lessons of mature citizenship can 
cally Only be learned by mae people. While provision must al- 
LYS be made for the training of the under-privileged and the neg- 
Sted and for the occupation of leisure time, adult education must 
© seen as a normal activity ofa developing and healthy society. 
will he Activities legitimate to any programme of adult education 
determined by the emergent needs of peopleand communities 
T Point in their history.’ í 8 zi Het 
aye © conference was representative of the universities, many Gov- 
in mot agencies and most of the voluntary organizations engaged 
the. Ult education in Canada. It may be assumed, therefore, that 
Above manifesto represents the working creed of the adult edu- 
91 movement in Canada. 2 
at adult education should deal with the ‘real affairs of real 
^ 


cati 
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people’ isa recognized principle. Adultstudentsin Canada demand 
that their activities be relevant to their everyday interests.. In any 
country, and at any period, the business of earning a living is a major 
consideration for most people; it is no accident, therefore, that the 
most successful adult education programmes in Canada have been 
those which in one way or another have contributed to better living 
conditions for people of low incomes. 

Not all the programmes are devoted to the study of economic 
problems. Along with the co-operative movement among fisher- 
men and farmers, and housing projects fostered by city groups, have 
always been found plans for improved public health, education, 
recreation and an interest in public affairs. In a recent article Pro- 
fessor H. R. C. Avison, of McGill University, comments: *For an 
educationist to be deeply interested in economic problems no longer 
needs to involve his belief that they are the only real problems of 
human life, but merely indicates his recognition that unless people 
learn to deal effectively with things, their understanding of ideas will 
be something less than complete.’ 

Wherever there are mass movements there is bound to be a 
preoccupation with ‘earning a living’ and thus the need of, and the 
opportunity for, adult education. With this concern the i terest in 
‘living a life’ goes hand in hand, whether conceived of as merely 
“having fun’ or in terms of philosophy and art, itimplies a common 
recognition that satisfaction in life demands more than food and 
clothing. The whole range of activities from leisure-time hobbies 
and crafts to serious cultural pursuits have found a place, and a very 
prominent place, in the adult education movement in Canada. 

To the extent that these occupations provide an escape they are 
allowable, for everyone needs escape from time to time. To the 
extent that they provide an opportunity for original and creative 
work they are good. But a living culture is not achieved by the 
occasional pursuit of hobbies and crafts. Adult education has still 
an enormous task to perform for Canadians who wish to live a full 
and happy life while they are earning a living. 

It has become a common-place to describe the main purpose of 
adult education as the ‘production of good citizens’. Too often 
that has meant nothing more than the job of acquainting people 
with the mechanics of democratic government, and urging them to 
“get out and vote’. The times we live in call for a much more com- 
prehensive and sterner concept than this, 

The adult education movement in Canada has had little support 
or encouragement from official bodies. Until very recently few of 
the provincial governments made any provision whatsoever for pub- 
lic education. It is to the credit of Canadian universities and the 
voluntary agencies that they have continued to press the importance 

- LI 
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of open discussion of and participation in community, national, and 
international problems. They have urged persistently that education 
is as powerful a tool of democrary as the secret ballot and as neces- 
sary to the maintenance of good citizenship. 

In a speech before the American Association of Adult Education 
some years ago, Professor T. R. Adam said: * There can be no sure 
basis for personal, national, or world security until the ordinary 
person can see the extension of his own personal and community 
problems stretching across the national stage on to the worldarena. 
Only then can free men and women make binding judgm ents in 
favour of peace.’ 

It is convictions such as these that have inspired the work of the 
adult education agencies and the universities in Canada. These 
principles have produced the radio forums, the leadership training 
institute, the night classes. To quote Sir Josiah Stamp, their purpose 
has been ‘to help people to earn a living, to live a life, and to mould 
a world’. 
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CHAPTER III 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION EDUCATION IN 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


By Batpwin M. Woops and HELEN V. HAMMARBERG 


HISTORICAL SURVEY 


"There is an important adult education movement in the universities 
of the United States, and the results to date are encouraging. Ameri- 
cans are fond of large numbers and therefore tend to be proud ofthe 
substantial enrolments of adults in class and correspondence courses 
sponsored or encouraged by universities. Ni evertheless, when direc- 
tors of Extension Divisions! discuss the educational needs of adults 
and describe experimental undertakings they give the impression 
that their concepts and hopes are much nearer realization than the 
facts indicate. 

It seems reasonable to suppose that the citizen who has taken a 
university degree will want to continue his connexion with the aca- 
demic life, that he will want to grow in understanding of his pro- 
fession, of the civilization of which he is a member, and of himself 
as a person. American universities are thinking of ways to help 
him in these three directions of growth. They have initiated pro- 
fessional advancement courses with some Success. Toward the 
solution of problems inherent in adjustment to a changing world, 
they have scarcely made an effective start. In the understanding of 
man as man—a partnership of philosophy, psychology, and religion 
—a real beginning is still to be made. 

But there is cause for optimism. Extension students are asking 
for help in all three directions and universities are responding. Ad- 
ministrators see the needs more clearly than in the past. More and 
more universities support their efforts. Thus, one who has observed 
the university scene in the United States for the last half century is 
obliged to reflect on the reasons why the universities, especially the 
State universities, have become interested in adult education and 
have developed the appropriate organizations. To an engineer- 
educator interested in economic and sociological phenomena, some 
of the reasons are connected with the technological and economic 


! Director’ is used throughout the article as the term for the administrator in charge of University 
Extension adult education activities and ‘Extension division’ as the term for the administrative 
organization. 
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advances made during the nineteenth century. Of e 
portance are the rapid change in the pattern of UR. E we 
accompanied the settling of: a the area nowconstituting the48s : 
the machine age. Ó 
E c i ie civilization, constantly modified by tech- 
nological advance, society and educational institutions are nee 
re of the impossibility of providing in theschoolsalltl eeducation 
mene a man needs. The traditional idea of an educational 
P sd in life is gradually giving place to the idea that learning 
Ra lif A rocess. As Lyman Bryson puts it, the founders 
of Te addit eeso movement *. . . wanted to be taken for 
s hat they actually were, crusaders for adult education as a 
A. > 1 part of a normal life, not as something special or remedial’. 
Th aeration that takes place outside the school through the home, 
Sateen of living and work, books, newspapers, mogano En 
tisements, films, radio, and television, is recognized as of equal, 
2 ot reater, significance than that which goes on in classrooms. 
E eBt Aly, the educational measure of a man should be au me 
mber of his degrees, nor his profession, but the use he makes o 
ah knowledge he possesses, regardless of where he acquired it. 
eect in this light, the history of adult education is part of the 
history of liberal thought in the democratic ee ares "p 
Paralleling the system of formal instruction n ee f d 
fadulteducation, which antedates the legislative enactmen 
OBEN to provide for the educational needs of the young. 
EE iom meetings of some of the early colonies is found the 
a pe. of the current community forum. The lecture activities 
Biene: Reading fathers’ should also be mentioned—men of action 
is call as thought who stumped the country as speakers and left 
E es correspondence and published discussions. 
ot sual medium of the early adult education movement was 
M orbc lecture. During the early 1800's, mercantile libraries, 
em l societies, mechanic’s institutes and philosophical societies 
ented for lecturers on technical subjects. What is known as the 
ean Lyceum was begun in 1826 by Josiah Holbrook of Derby, 
Connecticut. By 1834 the organization had 3,000 branches in the 
United States. Usually, each branch had a weekly programme, 
consisting ofessays, debates, lectures and discussions, The depression 
and the unrest preceding the Civil War forced the national associa- 
tion to terminate its work in 1840. Some local bran 
until 1860. The Lowell Institute of Boston, the Pea 
Baltimore, the Brooklyn Institute and Cooper Uni 
tradition. Indirectly, the work of the Lyceum had 
the present women’s, men’s and service club move: 
The most significant of the informal devel, 


ches continued 
body Institute of 
ion continue the 
much to do with 
ment. 


opments was the 
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Chautauqua movement. From a two-week summer camp meeting 


for Sunday school teachers in 1874, Chautauqua developed into a 
folk university. The Chautauqua Institution was given a univer- 
sity charter by the State of New York in 1883. In 1899-1900 Chautau- 
qua surrendered this charter and turned its activities over to the 
universities. These activities included lyceum and university lec- 
tures, classes in college subjects, teachers’ institutes, discussion 
groups and seminars, directed home reading and correspondence 
courses, concerts, exhibitions and entertainments. The Americani- 
zation of University Extension began at Chautauqua. 


The idea of bringing people to the university is American. The : 


idea of taking the university to the people is English. The term 
"University Extension" had its origin in England and until 1887, 
University Extension was little known in this country. Ata meeting 
ofthe American Library Association in that year, Herbert B. Adams, 
Professor of History at Johns Hopkins University, advocated Uni- 
versity Extension for America. The idea soon spread and was taken 
up by universities and by many other organizations and societies. 
Mr. Melvil Dewey, librarian of Columbia University and originator 
of the “Dewey decimal system’ of classification for library books, 
urged the Regents of the University of the State of New York to 
bring University Extension to New York. The Regents appealed 
to the New York legislature, which responded in 1891 with an 
appropriation of $10,000 to defray the expense of the initial in- 
vestigation and organization. Extension work began at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in 1888-89; at the University of Minnesota in 
1890-91; at the University of California in 1891-92; and at Penn- 
sylvania State College and the University of Chicago in 1892. 

Public libraries took up lecture work and popular societies were 
formed, The earliest and perhaps the most successful of the inde- 
pendent societies, the American Society for the Extension of Uni- 
versity Teaching, was organized in Philadelphia in 1890. Under a 
new name, the American Society for Extension Lecturing, it called 
a national convention in Philadelphia in 1891. By that year, some 
kind of Extension work had been started in 28 States and terri- 
tories. 

The establishment in 1892 of Extension work at the University 
of Chicago is frequently cited because, for the first time in America, 


University Extension appeared as a formal, permanent division of . 


a university. The President of the University of Chicago, William. 
Rainey Harper, who had been closely associated with the Chau- 
tauqua movement, named as his director of University Extension 


a man trained in the British system, Professor Richard G. Moulton. | 


The first Annual Register of the University of Chicago, 1892-1893, 
announced a comprehensive University Extension Division. It 
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listed as subdivisions of Extension, a lecture study department, a 
class work department, a correspondence teaching department, a 
library department, and a training department. By 1915, only 


the correspondence department remained. 

Indeed, the enthusiasm of the early nineties was short-lived. Be- 
tween 1891 and 1906, instead of the anticipated rapid and steady 
growth, Extension work in the United States declined. Several 
explanations have been offered. Perhaps the fundamental reason 
was that the initial enthusiasm was not accompanied by the thorough 
planning which experience has proved is necessary to initiate and 
carry on any Extension programme. There was also probably too 
much dependence on inspirational lectures. The other reasons given 
might apply today: inflexibility of much university organization; 
unwillingness to adapt university methods to the needs and training 
of adults; insistence that programmes adhere to strict university 
academic standards; lack of financial support; lack of suitable uni- 
versity extension lecturers; inability of university faculty members 
to carry the extra burden of travel and teaching; greater claims of 
academic service on college campuses; and development of less 
expensive forms of popular education. 

The year 1906 is taken as the revival date of the Extension move- 
ment. In that year, the then moribund Extension Division of the 
University of Wisconsin was reorganized on a new basis. The 
leadership passed from the privately endowed University of Chicago 
to the State University of Wisconsin under the direction of Dean 
Louis E. Reber. With this change came a shift in emphasis from 
academic and cultural subjects to an all-embracing concept of 
education and service which covered, in addition to purely cultural 
subjects, all those directly concerned with the problems—agricul- 
tural, industrial, political, social, and moral—of the State. In the 
judgment of Charles R. van Hise, President of the University of 
Wisconsin, the State university had a special obligation to investigate 
all questions of concerns to the people of the State which supported 
it. Speaking before the First National University Extension Confer- 
ence in 1915 on the topic “The University Extension Function in 
the Modern University’ President van Hise said: _ 

* Ifa university is to have as its ideal, service on the broadest basis, 
it cannot escape taking on the function of carrying knowledge to the 
people. This is but another phraseology for University Extension, 
if this be defined as extension of knowledge to the masses rather than 
extension of the scope of the university along traditional lines.’ 

: President van Hise did not imply that the university was the only 
instrument which could perform Extension service. In his concept, 
therole of the university was to supplement the work of the regularly- 
organized institutions and all agencies concerned with adult edu- 
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cation. He recognized that knowledge was advancing far too 
rapidly for people to assimilate it all in their period of formal school- 
ing. Moreover, he noted that a large amount of useful knowledge 
had been accumulated since men and women of middle age had left 
school. He wanted to provide educational facilities for these adults 
and also for that proportion of the adult population which had not 
had the opportunities of formal schooling. In his opinion, the uni- 
versity was the institution most advantageously organized to carry 
on Extension work. 

These principles, known as the * Wisconsin tradition ^, are those 
applied today by state universities. Privately-endowed institutions 
seem to follow the pattern begun at the University of Chicago. 
Though privately endowed institutions vary in their conception of 
what should be done in adult education, in general, their Extension 
Divisions serve specialized needs in terms of curricula and clientele. 
Their emphasis seems to be upon academic and cultural subjects 
and the shaping of adult curricula at the highest university level. 
Many oftheir programmes are intended for a select clientele, Many 
experiment with leadership training projects and with programmes 
to improve instructional materials and teaching techniques. 

Through measures beginning with the Morrill Act of 1862, the 
federal government granted land to each State in support of ‘at 
least one college where the leading object shall be, without excluding 
other scientific and classical studies, and including military tactics, 
to teach such branches of learning as are related to agriculture and 
the mechanic arts, in such manner as the legislatures of the States 
may respectively prescribe, in order to promote the liberal and prac- 
tical education of the industrial classes in the several pursuits and 
professions of life’. The Hatch Act of 1890, the second Morrill Act 
of the same year, and the Adams Act of 1906, in turn extended and 
amplified these grants. 

This action by the federal government has been far-reaching. It 
established land-grant colleges and it emphasized a specific type of 
education, namely, one that should foster agriculture and the me- 
chanic arts. It is not surprising, therefore, that the Smith-Lever 
Act of 1914 the first federal legislation for providing widespread 
adult education in co-operation with the States, dealt with agri- 
culture and home economics. What is surprising is that this legis- 
lation was so late in coming; by 1914, the United States was be- 
coming an urbanized country and the role of the farmer was de- 
clining in relative economic importance and as a factor in social 
stability. But tribute should be paid to Agricultural Extension. This 
agency has achieved outstanding success and offers a model and 
example for other forms of adult education. Its plan of direct service 
to the farmer, to meet the farmer’s needs, presents a challenging 
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philosophy. In agriculture, the gap between theory and practice, 
between research and application, has been partly closed. 

In 1917, the Smith-Hughes Act provided Federal aid not only for 
vocational education in agriculture and home economics but also 
for vocational education in the trades and industries. Subsequent 
legislation—the George-Reed Act of 1929, the George-Ellzey Act 
of 1934, and the George-Deen Act of 1936—increased federal ap- 
propriations and expanded the programme. 

Other legislation that should be noted, even though it was ad- 
ministered by State education departments working through county 
and local school systems, not by Extension Divisions, includes the 
provision from 1915 to 1919 by the U.S. Office of Education and 
the Bureau of Naturalization of personnel and technical advice for 
the development of local immigrant education programmes and for 
nation-wide Americanization classes; the comprehensive plan for 
adult education in the emergency education programme of 1933; 
the education programme of the Civilian Conservation Corps of 
1933; the adult education project of the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration of 1935; and the June 1940 appropriations for the engineer- 
ing, science and management war training programme. 

"The introduction of the engineering, science and management 
war training programme provided a new element. The engineering 
colleges were called upon to provide directly, not through Extension 
Divisions, short engineering courses of college grade. This defence 
training work closely paralleled the Agricultural Extension services 
to the rural and farm population. In it was the beginning of what 
might be called *industrial extension' services to the urban and 
industrial community. However, funds for this purpose were not 
appropriated, and the programme of training and of adult education 
in technical fields continues as part of the engineering programme of 
Extension Divisions, through technical institutes, and through the 
vocational, sub- and semi-professional programmes of the junior 
colleges. T 

This record of legislation enacted would not be complete without 
mention of legislation pending before both Houses of Congress. 
There are various Labour Extension Bills, for example $4009 and 

\HR9428, introduced in August 1950 but not considered, and th 
National Doe Extension Association Bill, General niventty 
Extension Education Bill, 52156, pre 
not yet introduced. * IUUENIS February 1948 but 
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PRESENT ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE 


THE ‘PLACE’ OF UNIVERSITY EXTENSION IN THE ADULT EDUCATION 
MOVEMENT , 


The University Extension services are part of the much larger move- 
ment known as adult education. Adult education is the contribution 
to organized social life by all educational facilities in meeting the 
educational needs ofadults. These educational facilities are provided 
not only by government-supported schools but also by official and 
unofficial, parochial and private schools, and subsidized and volun- 
teer agencies working in the field of adult education.! 

Adult education, therefore, has many forms and is provided by 
many agencies. Thecharton page 135 taken from the Annual Report 
of the Director of the American Association of Adult Education, 
1937—38,? lists the various agencies and subjects of adult education 
and the comparative estimated enrolments in each. E 

Most ofthese agencies and subjects are discussed in the Handbook of i 
Adult Education in the United States, published by the Institute of Adult - 
Education, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York, 
in 1948. The enrolment figures attest the significance of the move- 
ment. They also indicate the size of the untapped adult clientele. 

Statistics contained in the 1950 Proceedings ofthe National Univer- 
sity Extension Association, compiled from incomplete returns sub- 
mitted by the 73 member institutions, give the following enrolment 
figures: 276,300 in credit classes; 247,649 in non-credit work; = 
73,305 active correspondence students; 108,334 correspondence en- u 
rolments during 1948-49; 198,530' students attending short 
courses and institutes. These figures indicate that extension enrol- 
ments have approximately trebled in the last 12 years. 4 


p 
* 


* The following definitions of adult education represent the American concept: 

* Adult education includes all the activities with an educational purpose that are carried on AW 
by people engaged in the oridinary business of life..—Lyman Bryson. _ z Y 

‘Adult education includes any purposeful effort toward self-development carried on by an indivi- " 
dual without direct legal compulsion and without such effort becoming his major field of activity. B 

t may be concerned with any or all of the three aspects of his life: his work life, his personal life, e 
and his life as a citizen.’ —Floyd Reeves, Thomas Fansler, Cyril Houle. 

‘Adult education includes any well-thought-out plan or programme of essentially educational 
material which may sooner or later afford the mature individual one or more of threc 
satisfactions: economic, personal, or social.’—Frank Debatin. 

‘The perfect adult education programme would present to the individual a nicely balanced ug 
offering of personal adjustment, of vocational training, and of cultural or avocational activity; 


including as large an element of so-called recreation as the individual might require’ —Morse "C" 
Cartwright. 


y 
"Adult education as a movement becomes then the conscious and organized effort to help the 


people study their problems and meet their needs,’—William H. Kilpatrick. ; 

Adult education represents the deliberate efforts by which men and women seek to grow 12, aes 
knowledge after the period of formal schooling has ended.’—American Library Association. fi 
Annual Report of the Director, AAAE, 1937-38, page 3. 


These are the latest available figures. The growth in University Extension is indicated by an idi 
enrolment of 796,000 in 1950 as reported 


ul 

d Í in the National University Extension Association Padi 

Proceedings of 1950; the figure is based on incomplete returns from member institutions. See 
last paragraph of text above. 
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ys 
1 i 1924 1934 1938 
d Agricultural extension 5,000,000 6,000,000 —— 7,000,000 
p. Alumni education 1,000 11,000 25.000 
/ Arts and museums  : 5,000 30,000 40,000 
À Community organization 500 5,000 5,000 
Private correspondence schools 2,000,000 1,000,000 1,250,000 
1 Courses in adult education TES 1,000 3,000 
4 Organizations of the foreign born 10,000 10,000 10,000 
n Open forums 250,000 250,000 500,000 
Library adult education 200,000 1,000,000 1,000,000 
= Lyceums and Chautauquas 3,000,000. — 1,000,000 1,000,000 
« Men's and women's clubs 1,000,000 1,000,000 1,250,000 
i Music 1,000 6,000 10,000 
Negroes — 5,000 7,500 
Parent education 15,000 60,000 100,000 
Prisoners 3,000 10,000 15,000 
Public schools 1,000,000 1,500,000 2,000,000 
Radio education 500,000 5,000,000 7,000,000 
Recreation (Indoor) 1,000,000 2,000,000 2,100,000 
Religious groups 150,000 200,000 300,000 
Settlements 5,000 15,000 17,500 
Special schools et MG te pao 
Theatres, puppetry, etc. 1,00 , , 
Training Bs TE 100,000 50,000 60,000 
Training leaders vum 3,000 5,000 
Unemployed (relief) am 2,250,000 2,250,000 
University extension 200,000 300,000 350,000 
Vocational education (adults) 300,000 400,000 500,000 
Vocational guidance (adults) 10,000 25,000 40,000 
Vocational rehabilitation 60,000 80,000 90,000 
30,000 15,000 40,000 


Workers’ education 


— 


14,881,500 22,311,000 — 27,083,000 


| 
Vs 
^ SCOPE AND FUNCTION OF ‘EXTENSION : 
s , " . . . 351 
ps The term ‘ University Extension 1s used to mean the extension of 
university teaching. It has been defined as an historical development 


ae and contemporary process by which institutions of higher learning 

‘develop in widening geographical areas educational and welfare 

sg m . LI . 

* services for academic and non-academic groups, individuals, asso 
5 - 


"T ciations andinstitutions. In reality, the term * University Extension? 
il is somewhat misleading, since Agricultural Extension is usually ad 
UN = ministered separately by the university as a parallel servi a 
M prefer to use the term * General Uni i : vice. Some 
Mat | ou niversity Extension? or *G 

ik Extension’. / eneral 
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instruction. Effective liaison isrequired to counteract the dangerthat 
all formal divisions, including University College, may go off on 
their own, jealous of their prerogatives and programmes. 

At some State universities, for example the Pennsylvania State 
College, the schools of education, engineering, mineral industries 
and physical education maintain one Extension Division each, while 
the schools of chemistry, physics and liberal arts maintain a joint 
division known as the Division of Arts and Science Extension. Each 
division is administered by an Extension Director, who is responsible 
to his dean for the maintenance of instructional standards in Ex- 
tension and to the Central Extension Office for making available to 
Extension the services of the various departments in the school. 

At the University of California, a similar pattern is in operation 
in reverse— University Extension rather than the school taking the 
initiative. A liaison officer from the faculty of the school concerned 
is nominated by the dean of that faculty to serve as the Extension 
liaison officer of theschool. Heisnamed by the director of University 
Extension as his administrative officer and represents University 
Extension in the development ofa programme. (Indiana University 
and the University of Michigan also favour joint appointments.) 
To illustrate, in the School of Medicine the liaison officer is also 
chairman of the Committee on Post-Graduate Studies of the Medical 
School. He devises methods to make effective the programmes of 
the American Medical Association and the so-called speciality 
boards, utilizing the staff and machinery of Medical Extension for 
this purpose. Many Extension courses are thus correlated with pro- 
fessional programmes. This is advantageous both to the medical 
fraternity and to the medical school faculty; the former’s needs are 
met by active collaboration on the part of the faculty, while the latter 
is freed from many of the administrative and organizational burdens 
of programme planning. 

Inengineering, a special planisineffect, A division or department 
of Engineering Extension, headed by a chairman, is organized in the 
College of Engineering itself. This chairman hasa rank comparable 
to that of the heads of the several fields of engineering. He has 
additional liaison officers drawn from the principal fields: civil, 
electrical, mechanical, mining. Within the faculty, the chairman 
and his liaison officers pursue the development of programmes, 
which University Extension then carries out in the same manner as 
for other divisions. 

Linked separately with this administrative mechanism is an aca- 
demicsystem for maintaining standards ofinstruction. In thedevelop- 
ment of programmes, it is essential that every item of the programme | 
shall be approved by the school, or its appropriate representative 
advisory committee, or officer, and ultimately approved by an all- 
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university ‘Committee on Courses’. This means that questions of 
credit, selection and qualifications of instructor, content of course, 
course outline, texts or syllabuses, recommendations for minimum 
facilities, equipment and supplies are the concern of the faculty. One 
of the fundamental principles of Extension work is that the Extension 
Division should notitselfundertake to determineacademicstandards. 
Once academic approvalis given, however, administrative details— 
the organization of courses, compensation of instructors, provision 


of facilities, specification of administrative procedures, publicizing of - 


courses, enrolment of students, etc.—are conducted through the 
Extension Division. nf : 

These operations require a specially trained administrative staff. 
The internal organization of any Extension Division depends on the 
size and scope of its operations. The Director has full responsibility 
for all programmes offered in the geographical area served. He is 
normally assisted by one or more associate directors, a business of- 
ficer, departmental heads for the major activities, i.e. class instruc- 
tion, correspondence instruction, institutesand conferences, lectures, 
audio-visual instruction, liaison officers, Extension centre adminis- 
trative officers, and persons in charge of the numerous special pro- 
grammes that most Extension Divisions administer. This central 
administrative staff is assisted by a “ line’ organization that provides 
the necessary promotional, recording, registration, accounting, du- 
plicating, stenographic and clerical services. 


/ 


RELATION OF UNIVERSITY EXTENSION TO SCHOOLS; TO LOCAL, REGIONAL 
OR NATIONAL GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS; AND TO VOLUNTARY 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Some of the reasons for the centralization of the extra-mural activi- 
ties of universities in Extension Divisions apply to the relations of 
Extension Divisions with extra-mural agencies. If possible, dupli- 
cation of services, overlapping of function, competition and juris- 
dictional disputes should be avoided. The problem is not one of 
centralized control but rather one of finding effective means of co- 
operation and co-ordination among the numerous agencies of adult 
education. 4 

The job of adult education appears so big that there should be 
room for every interested contributing agency to find a place and to 
do the things for which it is best qualified. An inventory of what is 
going on in a given state, county or community and knowled. 

i : ` ge ofthe 
tasks being performed by the various agencies are required bef 
co-operation and co-ordination can be achieved. It anit moe 

“advisable for each State D 3 cem 
a epartment of Education to organize a 
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clearing house committee to obtain and distribute such information, 

On this committee, institutions and organizations, public and pri- 
vate, official and voluntary, should be represented. So should the 
prospective ‘consumers’. With current demands for decentral- 
ization of higher education, similar clearing house committees could 
be organized for counties and localities and lines of communication 
established and keptopen. Togiveanation-wide picture, the United 
States Office of Education could act as a repository and distributor 
of information. Unesco will perhaps perform a similar function 
internationally. Rudiments of such an organizational structure 
exist now but the informational function is haphazard and irregular. 
The limitation on organization lies in the time required by adminis- 
trative officers to make the agencies effective. f 

The relation of Extension Divisions to the public schools is based 
on the pattern of institutional levels of our educational system. In 
theory, adult education is at the secondary, college and university 
level. It has been customary for adult evening schools to carry on a 
continuation programme at the high school level including in their 
curricula vocational and leisure-time as well as academic subjects. 
With the advent of the public junior college, a movement of about 
the same age as the University Extension movement—in the litera- 
ture in this field the curriculum of Joliet College in 1902 is cited as 
one of the first examples—the level was raised to include subjects 
offered in the first two years ofa Liberal Arts College and vocational 
subjects at the sub- and semi-professional stage. State colleges ap- 
pear at the next level offering lower and upper divison studies and 
some professional work, namely, education and business adminis- 
tration. University Extension shares the curriculum of the Liberal 
Arts College but gives more emphasis to professional subjects. In 
most of the United States, the junior college and public evening 
schools are less effective than here implied, However, the trend is 
toward this pattern. 

One thing that most junior colleges, but not most Extension Di- 
visions, do adequately, is to survey the community to determine 
discoverable needs. The junior college also sets up advisory com- 
mittees representing key community groups to help it develop its 
programme. The Extension Division has advisory committees but 
often on an ad ioc rather than on a permanent basis. This democratic 
principle of representation and participation is a vital part of any 
programme planning for adult groups. 

3 Many governmental agencies seem to spend a good deal of 
üme gathering statistics, and one often wonders why, just as 
with the results of university research, the data accumulated 
could not be transmitted to the lay citizen and indeed to the civil 
Servant in more intelligible terms. In this respect, Agricultural 
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Extension has been highly successful in communicating information 
on agriculture and home economics. Perhaps a similar service in 
other fields could be developed by an Extension Division. The acti- 
vities of the Division of Research Interpretation of the University of 
North Carolina and the Writing Service of the University of Virginia 
are examples of this type of development. : . 

In addition to this possible distributive function, an Extension 
Division is in a position to assist, where its co-operation is acceptable, 
in the development of in-service training programmes for public 
‘Officials. Some of the comments made in the discussion of recruit- 
ment and training of specialized administrative staff apply here. 
Basic principles of sound administration are common to all public 
service staffs. Subject-specialists ‘refresh’ the knowledge of staff 
members and inform them of theoretical, as well as practical, ad- 
vances in specific fields. , Y 

Perhaps the greatest service the Extension Divison offers voluntary 
organizations—Red Cross, women’s clubs, service clubs, community 
chests, etc.—in addition to background and current knowledge, is 
assistance in programme-planning techniques, promotional activi ty, 
parliamentary procedure and what is generally known as leadership 
training. Most voluntary organizations have what are called 


‘action’ programmes. Conventionally, universities do not act, but 
tl provide, the bases for sound action. 


it is within their province to pr ; ases 
Here, again, as throughout all its service activities, the role of the 
Extension Division is to provide assistance and serve inan adjunct, 
advisory, administrative, co-operative and collaborative manner, 
using the capabilities of the university faculty in the field in which 


service is requested. 


FINANCES 


Education everywhere has to compete for public funds. The Ex- 
tension Division is no exception. If. effective Extension work is to be 
done, definite funds must be made available precisely as for the 
other divisions—colleges, schools, departments, institutes, bureaux 
—of a university. As far as possible, appropriations for Extension 
work are to be sought as additions to appropriations requested for the 
better recognized activities of the university and not interpreted as 
curtailments of appropriations for other university divisions. 

The Extension Division of a privately endowed institution, for 
example, University College of the University of Chicago may be i 
the fortunate financial position where its budget is an inte ral n 
of the institution's budget. The case for a budget item is uin 
the basis of its educational desirability. In most Cases, however, the 
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Extension Division of a privately endowed university must pay it- 

7 own way, without subsidy. The Extension Division at a States 
supported institution depends upon varying amounts of public 
support, income from fees, and private grants and subsidies for its 
financial existence. 

A fairly workable policy of financial support for the Extension 
Division at State-supported institutions is for the State to provide 
the ready-to-serve costs, i.e. the maintenance of the permanent 
administrative staff, the provision of quarters, the compensation of 
liaison officers, and similar continuing charges. Ordinarily this 
support covers from 30 to 50 per cent of the gross budget. 

Statistical data on the amount and percentage of financial assist- 
ance provided are difficult to obtain. Early data on annual appro- 
priations for extension work in 1913-14 at 26 institutions gave a 
rangein amountofsupportfrom $1 000 at the Universities of Maine, 
New Mexico and Wyoming to $104,000 at Columbia University 
and $150,000 at the University of Wisconsin. For the year 1929— 


Education and $294,700 at the University of Wisconsin. In recent 
years, percentages of State support are given, not the actual sums 
of money. In a sampling of 10 institutions taken in 1943 the State 
provided from nil to 100 per cent of the funds, with an average 
of 45} per cent. If the Extension Division that received no State 
support is omitted, the range was from 22 to 100 per cent, with an 
average of 53 per cent. In 1949, seven State Extension Divisions 
reported that their support ranged from 30 to 62 per cent, with an 
average of 50 per cent. ; 
These figures are not Very encouraging. Extension Division di- 
rectors are concerned at the precariousness of their financial po- 
sition. They would like to be able to determine policies for edu- 
cationalratherthan financial reasons.The responsibility for realizing 
this ideal, of course, rests primarily with the Extension Division. 
University authorities, State legislatures and the people must under- - 
stand the purposes and be in sympathy with the work so that the 


While concentrating primarily on obtaining State support, Ex- | 
tension Divisions are not unaware of the possibilities of procuring 
federal financial assistance. A precedent is the federal support 
provided for Agricultural Extension. The argument is that, with _ 
the shift in our national €conomy from a rural to an urban basis, 4l 
the timeis at hand to reapportion public support for adult education. "n 
As has been noted, bills have been before both houses of the Congress 
for Labour Extension education and the National University | 
Extension Association has prepared a bill for general University. i 
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Extension education. Before any of these bills will become law, 
however, the importance of adult education must be recognized. 
The Extension Division, like all agencies of adult education, has 
much ‘educating’ to do before the public will vote support through 
the appropriation of federal funds. 

As the financial situation stands now, state funds provide only a 
limited amount of an Extension budget. Income from fees, foun- 
dation grants, subsidies and other forms of financial underwriting 
are depended upon to cover operational and, in some instances, 
overhead costs of Extension activities. M TUN 

In general, the policy adopted by Extension activities in deter- 
mining fees is guided by the principle that worthy candidates shall 
not be eliminated through economic selection (or at least shall be 
eliminated rarely); and by its corollary, that the instructors shall 
be reasonably compensated. Te : 

Present pricing practices do notconform to the equalitarian prin- 
ciple ofuniform costs. While there is general agreement in Extension 
circles that adults wishing to take advantage of Extension Division 
Services should be expected to bear part of the expenses involved, 
for economic, political and social, as well as financial, reasons the 
share of expenses allotted to Extension activities varies according 
to the nature of the programme and the position of the individual or 
individuals served. Illustrations may be taken from engineering, 
law, and medicine, from industrial relations, and from agriculture. 


Tn th i fields, the reasoning runs somewhat as follows— 
Sibzotessional 4 ss work, or who participate 


erso respondence or cla À 

; a Be Seah oes oh ere activities for professional reasons are 
usually able to pay, and therefore may be E a considerable 
fee. Similar reasoning applies to the management phase of industrial 
relations, but not to the labour phase. Based on the supposition that 
s, it has come to be accepted in Ex- 


age: 
Most workers earn small wag field of labour education should be 


tensi 5 ees in the i 
sion circles that fe rs question whether any fee 


low. ion administrato: 1 
EU c duas RETE but, once it has been decided that a fee 


$ by whom should it b 
shall b d, the question then becomes by e 
E o sicud tbe ‘paid by the employer rather than by the em- 
ployee, by the union rather than by the rank-and-file union member, 
or by society? The concept of payment by society has been accepted 


in the case of Agricultural Extension. J $ 
In the ad phase of industrial relations, the question before 


Society now is: should the economic barriers, real or imaginary, 
Preventing labour from obtaining adult education be removed by 
federal and State appropriations for a programme of Labour 
Extension similar to that offered the farmer through Agricultural 
Extension? This question poses a further question—should all 
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members, not just farmers and labourers, of a democratic society be 
given equal adult educational opportunities? f 

These questions will be answered by society and the answers given 
will affect the Extension Division. For the present, however, the 
Extension Division, while aware of the questions and the principles 
involved, continues on its pragmatic way. 

Compared with the resolution of these philosophical issues, the 
determination of fees becomes a relatively simple matter. Several 
factors must be considered—the kind of service rendered, methods 
and materials used, and their costs. Illustrations may be taken from 
the correspondence, class and lecture fields. 

` In correspondence instruction, for example, the costs include 
writing the course, correcting the assignments, mailing, and admi- 
nistration. Compensation to the instructor for writing a course varies 
from $150 to $450. Payment for the correction of papers ranges 
from 40 to 50 cents for each assignment. The resultant fees come to. 
between $7 and $50 for correspondence courses. 

In class instruction, compensation to the instructor, size of class, 
type of instruction—credit, non-credit; professional, non-profes- 
sional; laboratory, non-laboratory—and location of the class are 
determining factors. Fees range from $5 to $200, usually a specified 
amount per credit hour or per number of hours of non-credit work. 
Compensation to the instructor is usually on a sliding scale per class 
hour according to the number in the class—with a fixed maximum, 
or is set in advance at a definite amount. In special cases, especially 
in the professions, compensation may be set at amounts above those 
regularly paid. 

Thefees payable for Extension Divisionlectureservicesvary greatly. 
In some cases a fixed fee is charged for all lecturers sent out from the 
university faculties; in others no charge is made. Sometimes there 
is a fee to cover the travelling expenses alone ; sometimes these 
expenses are paid from Extension funds. In general, faculty mem- 
bers are reimbursed for lectures, the rate of compensation being 
determined by the individual's stipulated minimum, his popularity, 
the ability of the organization to pay, the type of organization, the 
purpose of the meeting, and the size of the group. 

With regard to the rest of Extension activities, an attempt is made 
to make them, if not wholly, at least partially, self-supporting. It is 
usually the practice of the Extension Division to compensate faculty 
members for their participation in Extension activities. The theory 
is that such activities are outside the requirements of their instruc- 
tional and research contracts and that they should therefore 
be compensated for their time and effort. The instances in which 
university faculty members are assigned to the Extension Divi- 
sion as part of their contracts are rare. Examples of this type of 
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assignment occur at the Universities of Chicago, Florida, Utah, and 
Alabama. 


RECRUITMENT AND TRAINING OF ADMINISTRATIVE AND TEACHING STAFF 


The success of any Extension Division programme depends in large 
measure on the capabilities and training of the person administering 
the programme. One of the requisites, therefore, in the develop- 
ment of successful programmes in any field is the careful selection of 
staff. When recruiting for staff, the Extension director looks for 
someone who has a university degree—at least an A.B., preferably 
an M.A. or Ph.D., degree—who has had either teaching or prac- 
tical experience, and who has a pleasing personality. He looks for 
someone with a university degree because a university graduate 
usually has some competence in a broad subject matter field ; be- 
Cause a university graduate usually understands a university com- 
munity; and because a high degree of academic respectability of 
an Extension staff helps to raise the stature of the Extension Division 
in the eyes of the university community. He looks for teaching or 
other practical experience because an individual with such training 
will have some background for'his administrative role in the devel- 
opment of Extension programmes. He looks for someone with a 
pleasing personality because he appreciates the full value of good 
public relations within and outside university halls. M. 

Recently it has been possible to secure 2 few young administrators 
trained in the theory and practice of adult education. The number 
isinadequate at present. Most persons selected have not had much, 
if any, training in administration, nor do they possess adequate 
knowledge of the purposes of adult education in general and the 
aims and goals of the Extension Division in particular. They are 
generally eager and intelligent. The information and training must 
be given as part ofan orientation and dstetiau tus training programme 
of the Extension Division. (It is interesting tp note that, throughout 
. the United States, most Extension directors have been recruited 
from outside the discipline ofeducation—social scientists, engineers, 
and natural scientists head the list. This is true also of department 
heads—class, lecture, institutes and conferences, correspondence, 
ctc. The one exception, naturally, comes in the area of education 
extension wherea specialist in education is the rule.) 

The recruitment of staff in the several professional fields usually 
follows a special pattern. Here, a liaison officer from the faculty of 

eschoolconcerned, i.e. business administration, engineering, medi- 
Cine, dentistry, industrial relations, law and education, is recruited 
and nominated by the dean of that faculty to serve as the Extension 
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liaison officer of the school. This nominee or recruit is named by the 
director of the Extension Division as his administrative officer and 
represents the Extension Division in the development of special 
professional programmes. This nominee, as well as the one re- 
cruited for general Extension service, needs training in the specialized 
problems of Extension administration. 

Few Extension Divisions have a regular, well-defined system of 
orientation and in-service training. Most information is obtained 
by the individual conference method and the indirect training pro- 
vided by staff meetings, digging in the files, reading past and current 
bulletins, director's inter-office memoranda, or whatever media of 
communication the office employs. This lack is a serious one, but 
it can be remedied. The new addition to a staff must be given infor- 
mation concerning the relationship of the Extension Division to the 
university; where and how the Extension Division fits into the edu- 
cational programme of the State; the philosophy and policy; the 

- academic, administrative and accounting procedures; the rules and 
regulations of the Extension organization. In brief, he is to be shown 
what the pattern is and where he fits into the pattern. 

On the national level, from 1947 to 1949, operating on funds 
provided by the Carnegie Corporation, the National University 
Extension Association conducted three one-week training workshops 
for Extension leaders at the University of Minnesota’s Centre for 
Continuation Study. In 1950, three regional (New England, South- 
Eastern and Southern, and South-Western and Great Lakes regions) 
workshops were held, and in 1951 a national workshop was held at 
the State College of Washington. The annual Conferences of the 
National University Extension Association, the Division of Adult 
Education of the National Education Association and the American 
Association for Adult Education, may also be listed as nation-wide 
informal training devices. The University of Chicago and the Uni- 
versity of California are currently experimenting with a plan of 
internship training of promising young men and women desirous 
of making a career of administrative work in Extension. Full-time 
one-year appointments are made at University College and at Cali- 
fornia. 

Mention should also be made of joint institutional studies such as 
the one undertaken, with the financial assistance of the Carnegie 
Corporation, 1948-50, by the University of Chicago, the Penn- 
sylvania State College, and the University of California. During 
the project an opportunity was provided for each institution to re- 
evaluate its own programmes and techniques of adult education 
(both administrative and instructional) in the light of the experi- 
ence of the other two. In 1949, a similar project was under- 
taken independently by the Universities of Kansas, Oklahoma and 
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Texas. The Research Committee of the National University Ex- 
tension Association has also collected and prepared a bibliography 
of research projects in Extension and adult education. Many of the 
projects listed are conducted by graduate students in fulfilment of 
degree requirements. 

It is important to recognize the complexity of the teacher problem 
in Extension. One suggestion frequently made is that university 
members should be appointed for joint service on and off the 
This is obviously desirable for many courses and should be 
further developed. Even when fully developed, however, sucha plan 
will meet only a small fraction ofthe need. This is because adult and 
professional courses, unless they are on basic theory, are usually best 
given by men in the professions. These practitioners are not primari- 
ly professors, although they may prove quite competent in instruc- 
tion. It is not uncommon to find as many as 75 or 80 per cent of the 
staff selected from outside the university faculties. For these men the 
opportunity to teach is taken seriously and the response from students 


often good. b EN t j 
Extension Divisions can recognize the unfamiliarity with teaching 
de some means of acquaint- 


ofa staff selected so widely and can provi u 
least the mechanisms employable in the 


ing these members with at 

classroom. Aside from such matters as enrolling students, checking 
fee receipts, assigning texts, and delivering lectures, there are the 
more important questions of the nature of the adult learner, how to 
introduce the material, how to secure the participation of the in- 
how to employ confer- 


dividual members of the class in the course, t [con 
how to devise and give examinations 


ence and discussion procedures, ; 
when these are indicated, how to set some form of grading standard 
and administer it—in short—how to bea teacher. This recital of 
needs does not discount the importance of educational psychology, 
educational method, or the history of education. It merely lists the 
essentials with which one must start. For the purpose of aiding in- 
structors, a special service can be maintained by the Extension 
Division; competent staff members can meet instructors singly and 
in groups, and give them assistance, counsel and constructive criti- 


cism. 2 sae i 
Many Extension Divisions provide their instructors with hand- 


books containing procedural regulations and suggestions on how to 
teach. Examples of this latter type include the Pennsylvania State 
College’s Extension Instructors Handbook, and Rose Cologne’s mono- 
graph on Teaching Informally in the Adult Education Program; Y our Key 
to Better Instruction, a mimeographed handbook of the Evening and 
Extension Division of the City College of New York; Better Teaching 
— Our Common Goal, prepared by University College of Washington 
University, Missouri; and the University of California’s brochure, 
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Writing and Planning Correspondence Courses: Programs and Services. 
The best-known Extension field is the programme of formal aca- 
demic services providing class and correspondence instruction to 
adults. In addition, Extension bulletins and catalogues announce 
services available through Departments of Informal Instruction, - 
which arrange short courses, institutes, conferences, workshops and 
clinics; through Departments of Lectures and Concerts, which pro- 
vide lecturers, singly or for forum series, and concert artists or other 
forms of cultural entertainment; and through Audio-visual Depart- 
ments, which circulate educational motion pictures, films, filmstrips, 
and recordings. By arranging high school festivals and contests, 
organizing educational tours, circulating educational exhibits, 
providing library services including book rentals, package libraries, 
pamphlet and clipping service, and drama loan service, and par- 
ticipating in radio and television programmes, the Extension Di- 
vision reaches almost every section ofthe population. The Extension 
Division also provides informational, advisory and demonstration 
services upon which action programmes for local community devel- 
opment projects can be based. These programmes and services will 
bedescribedin greater detail when methods and media are discussed. - 


THE PUBLIC SERVED 


The Extension Division offers its programmes and services to the 
public which it has inherited and the public which it is now culti- 
vating. The need for instruction of youth of. college age not able to — 
attend university was a compelling reason for the establishment of ` 
Extension services some 50 years ago. Today the emphasis is on | 
service to adults. In this sense Extension serves any adult who has 
areasonable level of intelligence. 

Toa considerable extent, each Extension Division finds and culti- 
vates its own ‘public’. The interest groupings of adults are retog- 
nized. Services and collaboration in planning and presenting edu- 
cational programmes to meet specific adult educational needs are 
made available. Although the effectiveness of the work is limited by _ 
the intelligence and initiative of the Extension Division staff on the | 
one hand, and the receptivity of the community on the other, one 
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occupations, avocations, and stages of school preparation are re- 
presented in the enrolments—students, teachers, representatives of 
theengineering, medical, dental, legalandother professions, business 
executives, salesmen, stenographers, clerks, farmers, skilled and 
unskilled workers, housewives, and club women. The average age of 
= the adults enrolled is about 30 years. Results indicate that these 
Students are generally more mature than college students in resi- 
dence, asisto be expected, and that they study purposefully, although 
somewhat irregularly, and at unconventional times and places. No 
,Beneral attempt has yet been made to gather data on the clientele 
- that attends the conferences, workshops, and informal programmes 
offered by the Extension Division. However, the number of adults 

. ©hgaging in these activities is increasing rapidly and there is evidence 
that significant educational results are being achieved. Alert 
Extension Divisions are giving much thought to this form ofactivity. 


a ANALYSIS OF PRINCIPLES AND METHODS 


Tn adult education, as in many educational activities, the pioneers 
‘fad as clear a perception of the purposes to be achieved through 
. tension and the general problems to be solved by Extension, as 
Ose who follow. Thus, one who assumes the administration ofan 
tension Division may find that his concept of the job is better 
„Uring the first year of service than it is afterwards. This may mean 
“ply that he has reached a state of mind where he no longer is 
_ Ware of his comprehension of the task, rather than a failure to keep 
à clear picture, Doubtless, this feeling or state of mind reflects the 
... Xperience of unproductive efforts as well as of those that succeed. 
so this account it may be wise to base a first statement of the philo- 
“Shy of adult education of Extension upon the principles which 
met acceptance in the early years of the Extension movement. There 
ere three tenets: that learning isa lifelong process; that the university 
ext render service to the community; that knowledge should be 
ef 'ended to the adultpublic, as opposed to the beliefthat the teaching 
" Ts l-time students on campuses will provide all that is needed 
S Rie the students as adults. n eR x 
Nec three beliefs are now accepted by every Extension Division 
EG Practisedin waysthatbestexpressthe philosophy oftheuniversity 
_ © Which the Division belongs. They are based on experience, 
On analyses and appraisals now being made by psychologists, 
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sociologists and educators. The psychological data demonstrate 
that an adult can learn throughoutlife. Thesociological data suggest 
that an adult should learn throughout life. The educational data 
indicate that conventional materials, methods, and techniques of 
instruction as applied to undergraduates, should be modified to meet 
the needs and interests of adults. 

Extension Division began by taking most of its philosophy, tech- 
niques and assumptions from the field of formal education. This 
was perhaps because its creation as a university service was due more 
to the desire of teachers to serve adults than to anything else. The 
presidents and other officers ofuniversities, almost without exception, 
were or had been teachers. To them it was natural to carry the belief 
in teaching from the undergraduate to the adult, and to use the 
methods and procedures which they had found advantageous in the 
undergraduate classroom. Further, the university had built its 
curricula on an educational theory. This theory assumes that à 
curriculum must consist of courses of instruction designed to help 
the student to understand the intellectual heritage of civilization 
and to use this carefully presented sequence of instruction as a pattern 
for his adult life. It is clear that when a teacher applies this thinking 
to adult education he finds himself in a much more complex field. 

Almost immediately, the Extension Division found itself dis- 
agreeing with the formal educational theory of the university and 
having difficulty in making governing committees of the faculty 
understand the nature of the problems encountered in dealing with 
adults and the type of activity most likely to be meaningful. Ex- 
tension accepted and attempted to apply two principles: (a) learning 
can never dispense with foundations; (b) the adult, like any other 
student, needs first-class instruction. On the other hand, it found 
that a teacher of adult classes could not expect the same degree of 
acceptance—or apparent acceptance—of his ideas as the teacher 
of undergraduates. It appeared also that participation in instruction 
through the seminar or conference method was often desirable even 
when the adult students were not at the usual level of the university 
student. 

"Thus, the Extension Division has become interested in the nature 
of the adult learner. It is concerned with providing him with in- 
struction that he will find meaningful. It finds that the prescribed 
routines necessary to secure university credits for work undertaken 
are often in conflict with the needs of adult students. This has led to 
the establishment of many ‘non-credit’ courses. This is an unfor- 
tunate adjective, since the courses are probably the most useful, the 
most popular, and in many cases the most advanced offered. Ex- 
tension Division directors quickly reached the conclusion that the 
best service to those who had already been to college was to offer 
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sequences of instruction—courses and other forms—which most 
adequately served the needs of a given group. These, in the nature 
of things, should be designed so that the academic requirements for 
university credit would not be the determining criterion. Therefore, 
they should usually be non-credit in character. 

The reasoning is clear, but when applied to the professions it led 
to serious difficulties. For example, in the profession of teaching and 
educational administration in the public schools, the several states 
have enacted statutes requiring a certain amount ofadultinstruction 
with university credit for advanced professional credentials. To 
meet the law, therefore, one must attempt to reconcile the design 
of instruction to aid professional advancement with the design of 
instruction to meet the pattern of university curricula intended for 
undergraduates. The results are seldom happy. 

Another difficulty is encountered. In most of the professions a 
class will be composed of university graduates from professional 
Schools. However, most professions still admit persons who pass 
examinations for which they are prepared through the apprentice- 
Ship method. These students usually desire credit in the hope that 
they may at some time acquire a university degree to complete what 
they consider inadequate training. Moreover, the American people 

ave become so desirous of obtaining recognition, in the form of 
university or other credits, for all educational achievement, that 
every effort to organize substantial series of courses without such 
Credits is likely to be unsuccessful. In a few cases it has been possible 
tosecure group acceptance of the non-creditidea by negotiating with 
the leaders of a profession and by incorporating in agreements for 
Providing instruction the proviso that no courses for credit are to be 
Offered. "This is a negative approach but may be the best under 
Present circumstances. It is significant that the substantial adult 
educational programmes of Agricultural Extension have been built 
Without the idea of university credit. However, they are built upon 
the doctrine of service to the individual farmer on particular prob- 

€ms and of research in the areas where problems exist. Both of 
these are easier to handle than course instruction. 

. It is almost impossible to discuss the non-credit offering without 
Biving the impression in academic circles that the Extension Division 
Wishes to do a task of small educational significance. Too often the 
Work of Extension Division, either through lack of instructors or 

acilities, has been mediocre. Learning by experience, the Extension 

ivision has succeeded in some ofits programme in bringingtogether 
-equally distinguished students and instructors with results univer- 
sally recognized as of the highest quality. Moreover, some of the 
more understanding university faculty members have revised their 
lectures, shifted their emphasis, changed texts and modified tech- 
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niques to meet adult needs and interests. Progress in some fields can 
be noted and there are an increasing number of Extension activities 
which challenge adult groups. E. 
Intheory, the Extension Division should be continually examining 
its philosophy and sensing the opportunities for changing its ap- 
proach. Itisclear that the learning process of adults is, or should be, 
far more self-directed than that of college students. Recognition of 
the worth of the individual should include recognition of the indi- 
vidual’s capacity to determine his own educational needs. This 
means that the Extension Division and other educational agencies 
will supply only a part of the training which he seeks and obtains. 
The Extension Division can help by recognizing and identifying 
the large number of university resources available to a man who 
wishes to arrive at full maturity, andcan perhaps remind him of ways 
in which these resources may be used. 
Social psychology is concerned today with the ways in which 
social groups operate. Extension Divisions have on their staffs, in 
many cases, competent psychologists and sociologists who keep 
abreast of developments and who help to devise approaches to prob- 
lems of community development and community analysis through 
work with groups from the community itself. Community develop- 
ment is a leading item not merely as a practical question of proce- 
dure but also as a currently emphasized phase in the theory and 
practice of adult education. As is natural in experiments dealing 
with people, the Extension Division is finding two difficulties in 


ogists. The first is the determination 
hods, particularly the selection of the - 
re valid; and the second is obtaining 
y. Resistance to change is nowhere 


d of education. Among other results, 
thisleadstoan over-emphasis ofthe lecture method on the partofthe 


adult, and an extreme criticism of it on the part of those who are 
secking group approaches to learning. The Extension staff is in- 
evitably in the midst of this conflict, but is helped by the experience 
gained in attempting flexible approaches. 

To sum up, university Extension services in the United States are 
guided by the beliefs: (a) that the adult to be served is far more 
intelligent than one th 
himself; and (b) that while all adults in the nation are potential 
clients of the Extension Services, itis not wise to attempt specific 
services for all of them at once. Fi 
Divisions are now attem: 
own philosophies, of thei 
ments. If these an 

_ a much more ad 
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METHODS AND MEDIA : 


Extension Divisions use many methods in their attempts to provide 
for the needs and interests of adults. The choice ofa method usually 
depends on factors such as the nature or characteristics of the adult 
group to be served; the conditions under which the programme is to 
be presented; the personality, skills and knowledge of the teachers; 
and the facilities and equipment available. Appraisals of method 
should therefore be made in specific rather than general terms. 
Extension work, however, is usually carried on by two methods— 
. lectures and correspondence. Historically, the first to be employed 
Was the lecture method. Currently, upon request, Extension Di- 
Visions continue to supply speakers either for a single lecture or series 
of lectures for community programmes. Educationally, the single 
lecture is considered to have little instructional value. It is charac- 
terized as informational, inspirational or popular, rather than 
educational. Forums, or series of lectures on a related theme, are 
similarly characterized. However, if the forum series includes a 
Study outline and a recommended reading list, and if provision is 
. Made for discussion of topics presented in the lectures, the educatio- 
~ Nal value increases in proportion to the use made of these learning 
tools, Special techniques in the forum method include panel dis- 
cussion, round-table, symposium, colloquium and debate. These 
for Tns need no explanation. Radio, and perhaps television, feature 
1S type of programme in their public service presentations. 
erhaps the most farniliar form of the lecture method is the formal 
Course or class. If the lecture method is extended to a stated period 
Of time—an academic semester or quarter or the equivalent number 
of hours—a course or class results. The course or class method, then, 
Consists of a series of lectures, usually by one instructor, covering a 
Specific Subject in a specified number of hours for which academic 
Credit is usually given. Various techniques such as discussion and 
-*€monstration are used to supplement the course method. The use 
n te discussion technique in classes for adults developed out of the 
.- Jor informality and participation. Discussion can be used, for 
_ ample, to clarify points brought out in the lecture, to exchange 
: e mions, and to apply factual or theoretical information to the 
T Urrent scene, Similarly, demonstrations using audio-visual aids or 
Seether graphic materials are also helpful supplements to the lecture 
es odin class work, The formal course or class is characterized as 
Tegular, systematic, organized period of instruction confor 
finite standards of content and duration of time. 
th n contrast to the formal class are the special informal types of 
€ class method—institutes, clinics, conferences, workshops, short- 
€s, in-service training and refresher-type courses, Though it is 
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not possible to make sharp distinctions in nomenclature and the © 
matter is not ofgreat importance, the following attempts at definition 
of these forms have been made by the Pennsylvania State College’s 
Informal Instruction Division: 

Institute. A summary presentation usually developed about one 
subject or theme and having several speakers. Meets in a compara- 
tively brief but continuous session, extending from one, two or three 
days to a week. 

Clinic. A presentation of corrective instruction (indicating wrong 
and right procedures) by means of an expert demonstration of tech- 
niques and practices, accompanied by suitable explanation. 

Conference. A project, featured by more or less active participation 
of those in attendance, in which a central theme is considered. Im- 
plies contributions by group, whose members are qualified by 
training or experience. 

Workshop. The investigation of a problem by a small group work- 
ing under the direction of a leader and characterized by relatively: 
great activity of participants. 

Short Course, including In-Service and Refresher-type Courses. An 
abridged treatment of a subject, frequently by one person, in short 
continuous sessions or in a comparatively few periodic meetings. 

The other main method for distributing services, which has been a 
characteristic feature of Extension work from the beginning, is that 
of the correspondence or home-study course. The method is fa- 
miliar. Astudentenrolsina course. Heissentinstructional material 
based usually on one or more required texts. He does the assigned 
reading, writes his reports according to the requirements set by the 
course author, sends in his work for correction, receives it back cor- 
rected by the instructor, and lastly, upon completion of all the as- 
Sorte takes a supervised examination if he desires university 

redit. 

A substantial portion of those who profit by class instruction do 
not profit equally by correspondence instruction. For those who do, 
e method is admirable. It has four advantages: first, the student 
; hirdly, hé ae pu pue of work; secondly, he chooses his own time; 
End > P ses his own place; and finally, he has much greater 
ES om op access to the instructor than has the average student in 

e large class. His lessons all reach the instructor, and he should, in 
à good system, have the comments of the instructor on every one 0 
them. In fact, to the self-reliant individual, who knows what he is 
after, who knows how to study and learn by himself, who does not 
need the security of a class group to feel that he ‘belongs? or that he 
is doing something socially acceptable, who can follow his own time 
schedule and complete his assignments when due, and who is satisfie 
with a written exchange of opinions and discussion, there seems to be 
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no method of conducting instruction which yields so much. Classes 
in many courses are definitely inferior for such an individual. 


EXTENSION LECTURES 


As has already been noted, historically, the major medium of the 
early adult education movement was the public lecture. Today, 
most Extension Divisions continue to render this service through 
lecture departments or bureaux. Speakers are made available for 
lectures on specific or general topics and for many different types of 
Programmes. Currently, there is great interest in international 
affairs and U.S. domestic issues. Requests also come in for speakers 
on art, music, literature, general cultural subjects and on scientific, 
social welfare and sociological subjects. In addition lecture bureaux 
offer a programme planning service, provide commencement speak- 
ers and speakers for high school and junior college assemblies, and 
arrange recitals, debates, dramatic offerings, film forums, and stu- 
dent programmes. The Department of Lectures and Concert Artists 
of the University of Kansas, through the Talk-of-the-Month plan 
which it originated, the Department of Lectures and Concerts of the 
University of Minnesota, and the Bureau of Lectures of the Univer- 
Sity of Wisconsin, may be cited as doing outstanding work in this 
area. 


EXTENSION COURSES 


available to all interested citizens, regardless of group affiliation 
who have the qualifications required for the course and who can 
profitably pursue training of university standard. To meet the time 


given during late 


and u x ay 
such as classroom space, library facilities an ie we facilities 
_ In course work the credit question loo upment, 
tinguishes various kinds of credit beginning € one dis. 
S S S at the lowest level with 
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whatare frequently called admission programmes—courses to make 
up high school subject-matter or grade point deficiencies of potential 
college or university matriculants; lower- and upper-division credit 
courses; professional or in-service training credit in such fields as: 
education, public health; graduate credit. Finally there are the 
non-credit courses. A review of non-credit courses listed in class 
catalogues reveals that they are offered to satisfy vocational, avoca- 
tional and socio-civic adult interests and needs. 


INFORMAL INSTRUCTION 


Itisin the area of informal instruction that Extension Divisions have 
perhaps made their most effective contributions to adult education. 
In the forms used—institute, clinic, conference, workshop, short 
course, in the methods employed—lecture, discussion, demonstra- 
tion, laboratory, and in materials used—audio-visual aids and spe- 
cially prepared outlines, abstracts or work books, traditional 
class patterns, methods and techniques have been modified to 
meet the educational needs of adults. The importance of informal 
instruction has been recognized administratively through the crea- ~ 
tion of separate departments, most commonly known as the Institute 
and Conference Department, or Informal Instruction Division. 
Flexibility is a prime requisite in this area of informal instruction and 
there should be flexibility in administrative procedures, 

The success of informal programmes also depends on effective 
joint planning with the group to be served. Usually, each particular 
programme is aimed at, planned by, and scheduled for, a particular 
interest group. Ina planning session, it is common practice to have 
tri-partite representation—from the groups. being served, from 
campus departments of instruction concerned, and from the Ex- 
tension Division which will be responsible for the organization and 
operation of the project. Such planning sessions result in the advan- 
tages of greater interest and participation from the co-operating 
groups, greater understanding on their part of the structure and : 
operation of the programme, and greater satisfaction of needs. 
Accordingly, the programme yields triple tangible and intangible 
benefits—to the participant, the university, and the public. The 
individual participant benefits by adding to his store of practical 
and theoretical knowledge and by broadening his understanding of — — 
the field presented. By sharing its resources, physical and human, te 
with the group, the university adds to its reservoir of goodwill. The — 
professor, as a contributor to and participant in the programme, is bs 
informed ofthe practical applications of his theories and of the bene- 


fits derived from his research and invention. The public benefits by 
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being given a higher quality of professional service and by the better 
training of some of its members. 

A formidable list of titles of informal study programmes could be 
set down buteven though such cataloguing would indicate the diver- 
sity of subjects treated and groups served it would not be particularly 
meaningful. Similarly, an attempt to categorize offerings is not very 
helpful. Two broad classifications, however, seem to be generally 
.. acceptable—programmes designed for professional and in-service 
training and general educational offerings in the fields of social 
studies, arts and humanities, and sciences. Opinion is divided on 
the inclusion of a possible third category that would cover cultural, 
avocational, and recreational programmes, or what are popularly 
called *leisure-time activities. 1 


EXTENSION CENTRES 


Extension programmes of class instruction are limited geographi- 
- cally to localities in which Extension centres exist. In general, the 
. campus is the physical as well as the administrative centre for State- 

wide programmes. Class programmes are as yet mainly concentrated 
= inthe principal urban areas. A number of local and regional infor- 
.. mal study programmes are conducted throughout the State under 
arrangements made with public schools, state departments or civic 
Organizations. Lecturers frequently go on a circuit throughout 
the State. By the very nature of their activities, audio-visual, 
.. radio, library, and correspondence departments serve the entire 

State. — 

The policy which Extension Divisions follow in setting up Ex- 

tension centres takes account of the needs and desires of local com- 
 munities, as determined by careful surveys, the use of representative 
Am advisory committees, and the attitudes of other colleges, universities, 
.. and high schools in the areas concerned. Only if there is sufficient 
| €vidence of need and desire, of adequate facilities, ofsufficient finan- 
cial support from fees to meet operating expenses, and of no direct 
- Competition but favourable response from other institutions in the 
© community will Extension centres be established. 

— The type of work offered in Extension centres varies. In the main, 
they provide off-campus instruction of full-time students or after- 
‘oon and evening programmes for part-time students. However 
their activities are not necessarily confined to class or technical 
. institute work. They also offer services of the non-credit or informal 
ype. Once established, Extension centres operate under the dir 
dministration and supervision of the Extension Division and f pm 

titutional operational procedures. OE OW 
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u 
SERVICES TO PROFESSIONS, REFRESHER COURSES, SPECIAL COURSES ^ 


Extension Divisions have brought vocational education to the fore. 
This does not mean that the university is giving apprenticeship 
training; it means that theory and scientific method are added to 
practical training. The vocational motive seems to be a primary 
onein adult education. Thisisasitshould be, for one of the principal 
functions of education is the discovery of the interests of an indivi- 
dual’s life work. The need for professional training, for understand- 
ing the problems of economics, government, sociology, education, 
and technology is common to all the professions, Generally speaking, 
only an educational institution with multiple facilities can provide 
services over so broad a front. 

When the professions approach the faculties of the universities for 
help, they find these faculties absorbed in the problems of teaching 


training given in col- 
lege must articulate with professional duties afterwards and that, 


most appropriate. 
Programmes have been developed, among others, in the fields of 

business administration, engineering, medicine, dentistry, industrial 

relations, law, and education. Only a beginning has been made. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


The area of industr: 
and economic life of the nation. 


: , some 80 had initiated programmes 
and others were Considering entering the field, 


: Some, particularly the privately endowed institutions, are prima- 
.rily interested. in research, and resident programmes involving 
comparatively small numbers of students and chiefly intended to 
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provide trained leaders and policy-makers for organized labour. As 
private institutions, universities in this group have, of course, the 


` privilege of assuming responsibility for any segment of the potential 


industrial relations programme which appears to them to come 
within the proper scope of academic activity. 

For state or municipal institutions the problems posed are some- 
what different. When industrial relations programmes were estab- 
lished at these institutions by the Board of Regents or by Special 
Acts ofthe respective State legislatures, it was because ofthe growing 
concern with the problems arising from disturbed industrial relations 
and the effect of industrial disputes on the public welfare. In most 


_ instances the proposed plans at the State universities envisaged a 


three-fold programme: a research and information service; under- 
graduate and graduate training in labour problems and industrial 
relations; and a State-wide Extension service in industrial relations. 
Little difficulty has been experienced in clarifying the objectives or 
functions of the university in the first two aspects of the programme: 
research and academic training. Both are traditional areas of uni- 
versity activity and the proposed programmes merely call for greater 
concentration, emphasis and specialization in a somewhat newer 
field. In the third area, however, that of Extension services in in- 
dustrial relations, considerable difference of opinion is apparent 
Concerning the areas and functions to be assumed by the Extension 
Division. 

The areas of operation and the services to be rendered by the 
Extension Division in an industrial relations programme hinge upon 
the university’s objectives. In general, the programme has been 


motivated’ by the desire to develop well-equipped and better- 


relations. Inother words, the universitythro 
assumesa tripleresponsibility to management, labourand the general 
public. " 
In theory this settles the issue but in practice there į 
as to whether or not representatives of labour and 
should jointly participate in Extension offerings, or wh 
labour education services should be provided for labo 
eclectic solution is reached—in some instances cou 
Activities are attended by representativesof bothlabo 
ment, as well as other interested citizens; in others, c 
Activities are offered directly to managerial i 
union members in union halls, at the 
or other meeting places of their own 
A flexible and experimental ci 


5 controversy 
management 
ether Separate 
ur unions. An 
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Courses in industrial relations for credit leading to a Certificate in 
Industrial Relations; 

Seminars in industrial plants for supervisory personnel, members of 
industrial relations department, and for shop foremen ; 

Courses and seminars in trade union halls for elected officials, busi- 
ness agents, shop stewards and rank-and-file members; 

Conferences and lecture series on industrial relations to which rep- 
resentatives of labour, management, government and the public 
are invited ; 

Inclusion in lecture bulletins of a list of speakers and topics on indus- 
trial relations and labour problems for such groups as civic or- | 
ganizations, church groups and women's clubs; 

One or two-week summer resident labour and management insti- 
tutes; 

Radio programmes on industrial relations in which representatives 
of labour, management and the public participate. 


EXTENSION LIBRARY 


The individual is usually expected to purchase the texts for his class- _ 
or correspondence work, but he relies upon library facilities for 
supplementary reading materials. This presents the Extension - 
Division with a problem. Should it build up its own library facilities, 
bookstores, and duplicating devices, or should it enter into co-opera- 
tive arrangements with existing university agencies? Of course, the 
answer to this question depends upon what facilities exist and what 
co-operative arrangements can be made. In a survey made in 1950 
by NUEA (National University Extension Association), 27 of the 72 i 
member institutions reported that they provided library services 
including loans and rentals of books, plays, special exhibits, 
package libraries, study outlines for clubs, pamphlets and clippings: 
The assumption is that the other 45 institutions made arrangements 
to use campus facilities, 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


As an educational medium, correspondence instruction has no geo- 

‘graphical limitations—courses are open to individuals everywhere. 
Correspondence teaching is also free of some of the limitations of 
typical classroom instruction. With proper academic approval, —. 
interesting and unconventional methods of approach to fields of } 
study adaptable to correspondence instruction can be attempted, 
and new and unusual topics offered. There is no suggestion here that 

i 
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in attempting a departure from the conventional correspondence 
course universities should or can compete with reputable proprietary 
schools who are offering special types of vocational courses. 

'The idea for the future is to offer instruction at university level 
in combination with other educational media, audio-visual aids, 
radio, and television. In listing examples of the combination method, 
itis interesting to recall that the Massachusetts Division of University 
Extension, in co-operation with Station WBZ Boston, offered radio 
courses as early as 1923 and granted certificates for their completion. 
Massachusetts also pioneered in 1945 the first organized attempt to 
co-operate with NBC in the offering of home study courses to teachers 
in remote sections of the State. In July 1948, the University of Louis- 
ville inaugurated the first of the radio home study courses in col- 
laboration with the NBC’s University Theatre series based on 
contemporary novels. The University of Arizona and State College of 
Washington also use this programme. In 1949 the University of 
Southern California, in co-operation with the NBC, offered a home 
study course entitled ‘Pioneers in Music’. The University of Chi- 
cago Home Study Department, in co-operation with The University 
of Chicago Round Table and the NBO's University of the Air, offers 
courses in World Politics and Economics in the Modern World. 
Other institutions which have used radio for correspondence study 
include the University of Illinois, University of Minnesota, and Utah 
State Agricultural College. In 1950, the University of Michigan 
participated in an experimental television-correspondence course, 
‘Living in the Later Years’. 

"Tentative conclusions are that for any degree of permanent suc- 
cess in radio and correspondence instruction, a university-owned 
station is needed. However, both radio and television are new fields 
as far as correspondence study is concerned. Further study of tech- 


niques, selection of instructors, promotion, financing, enrolment 
procedures, etc., is indicated. 


PROMOTION, PUBLICITY AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Once a programme of Extension activities h 


it becomes necessary to promote or publicize th. 
: se em. ? Fi 
inform the citizens of a community of wh. Why? First, to 


Second, to attempt to create interest in, duin] ame to them, 
at a particular offering. Third, a more c ; and attendance 
anything worth having for sale i. 
vital importance, it is necessa; 


as been decided upon, 


s worth p: 


n 
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Extension Division needs the public good-will that results from 
favourable promotionalactivity. Finally, promotion represents the 
end-product of much planning, frequently involving the collabora- 
tion of academic, lay and professional groups. The programme and 
planning will be of no avail if no one comes. Therefore, attempts to 
determine which segment or segments of the adult public should be 
informed, invited to participate, and how they can be reached 
effectively become of primary importance. , 

Various methods and media of promotion are used: k 

Direct Mail—all mailings of printed matter: leaflets, booklets, 
catalogues, mimeographed or multilithed announcements and ] 
letters, typewritten announcements, newsletters and Extension x 
newspapers, and invitations sent to individuals and groups. Mailing 
lists are made up and maintained in several ways: individual in- 
quiries; former participants; membership lists of organizations; in- 
telligent use of the classified telephone directory; directories of 
special business and professional groups prepared by trade and pro- 
fessional associations and by the Chambers of Commerce; alumni 
association lists; lists purchased from commercial mail houses, etc. 

Display Advertising—placards, exhibits, purchased advertising 
space in newspapers and other periodicals of general and special 
circulation, displays in information offices, store windows, con- 
ventions, fairs, libraries, schools, clubs, corporation offices, outdoor | 
bill space, etc. 

Inserts in General Media— releases! to newspapers, trade journals, 
house organs, radio news rooms, press-conferences. 

Radio and Television —'spot announcements, interviews, some- 
times public service features. 

Personal Contact and Interview—not only by subject specialists, and 
field men, but also by public relations ‘generalists’ familiar with the 
full range of Extension activities. 

Word-of-Mouth—a non-directive, unidentifiable person-to-person | 
approach. 

The methods and media used depend upon the nature of the pro- 
gramme to be publicized. Surveys indicate that newspaper pub- n 
licity and radio spot? announcements yield little return in terms > 


of participation. Personal contact and interview have been most | 
effective. 


FILMS ne 


The value of audio-visual aids to learning has long been recognized | 
-visual services of Extension Divisions are well estab 
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out of a total of 70 reported audio-visual activities. These audio- 

visual departments serve campus academic departments, public 

schools, various adult groups, and individuals. The greatest demand 
_ is for sound-motion pictures. Departments also circulate filmstrips, 

slides, and recórdings, provide projection equipment and the services 

of projectionists. Audio-visual materials distributed are educational 
. in character and are usually previewed or auditioned by depart- 

mental committees before they are purchased for distribution by the 
audio-visual department. 

The production of educational films by universities is stillin its 

— . infancy. Some universities—for example, the Pennsylvania State 
- . College and the University of California—centre this activity in their 
J Extension Divisions. 

The advent of records and radio added new auditory devices— 
transcriptions and wire and tape recordings—to the traditional 
visual media. The new medium, television, now combines audio 
with visual media. A 'golden age' of audio-visual education seems 
to be ahead. 


rogress in educational broadcasting is reported annually in the 
NUEA Proceedings by the Committee on Radio and "Television, in 
the Federal Radio Education Committee's Directory of Colleges Offer- 
ing Courses in Radio and Television and in its Service Bulletin, in the 
monthly NAEB (National Association of Educational Broadcasters) 
_ News-Letter, and in the Association for Education by Radio Journal. 


.. In 1950, according to the data in these sources, the number of edu- 
cational stations had increased from approximately 30 AM (am- 
plitude modulation) stations in 1934 to 34 AM non-commercial 
3 and educational stations and 91 FM. (frequency modulation) 
. outlets, a total of 125 stations. Much of this increase was attri- 
ted to the 10-watt educational FM station permit which allows 

j stitutions to make a beginning in broadcasting atlow cost with the 
ver, with the advent 


p eton of future power increases. Howe 
of television and the disinclination of the radio public to buy FM 
nge. ` 


achments, this trend will undoubtedly cha 
Radio programmes of most universities wh 
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in the autumn of 1949 when the University of Alabama, through 
Station WUOA-FM, and the University of Tennessee, through 
WUOT-EM, inaugurated broadcasting through the Extension Di- 
vision. 


Television 


Television is one of the most potent of communications media. Its 
effect on peoples’ habits is still unknown. It seems evident, how- 
ever, that if more time is spent at home, less time will be spent at 
meetings, classes, entertainments and public events. Therefore, 
television will undoubtedly have an effect on adult education. 

Universities are studying television in an attempt to determine 
how it can be used as a medium for educational service, how they 
can participate in it, and how they can best advise on programmes. 
On 21 February 1950, the first standard television broadcast station 
to be operated by any college, university, or educational agency in - 
the United States, WOI-TV, owned and operated by the Iowa 
State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts at Ames, began 
transmission. Thispioneering experimentis being anxiously watched 
by the U.S. Office of Education, the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, some 30 colleges and universities which are studying television, 
and by many other state and federal agencies. WOI-TV is dedi- 
cated to education and functions in three major areas: (a) off- 
campus Extension education for adults and secondary schools; (b) 
a communications training centre for students in the areas of tele- 
vision programme production and engineering; and (c) a television 
research centre which will study TV audience impact and search | 
out techniques for education through this new visual broadcast ~ 
medium. [ 

'The allocation of television frequencies and colour television 
creates problems. The Federal Communications Commission (FCC) 
has held public hearings on these problems. Education has not been 
forgotten. The Office of Education has requested that 20 per cent of 
the television channels in the UHF band plus at least one VHF 
channel in every metropolitan centre and in every major college 
centre be reserved for the use of school systems, colleges, and uni- 
versities. NAEB recommends that 10 channels be reserved in the 
UHF band for the use of non-commercial educational stations. 
The NUEA is an interested party in the FCC hearings as are the 
National Association of State Universities and the National Asso- 
ciation of Land-Grant Colleges. 

Many NUEA member institutions are offering courses in tele- 
vision and some have begun the production of films for use in tele- 
vision programmes. In 1950, more than 30 members expressed 
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their interest in television. Among these are the State University 
of Iowa, Syracuse University, University of Illinois, Purdue Uni- 
versity, University of California, Kansas State College, and the 
University of Michigan. 


ARTS 


In 1950, in addition to formal and informal cultural programmes 
and media already described, six NUEA members scheduled music 
and drama clinics, five organized art and music educational tours, 
16 prepared and circulated art and handicraft exhibits, and 18 
arranged high school art, music, band, orchestra, chorus, drama, 
festivals and contests. Several Extension Divisions have special 
administrative departments devoted to cultural activities, for 
example, Music Extension and the Committee on Drama, Lectures 
and Music at the University of California; the University of Wash- 
ington's Touring Theatre Extension Service; Dramatic Extension 
at the Pennsylvania State College; and the Drama Bureau Service 
of the University of Virginia. 


RESULTS AND PROSPECTS 


As a part of the adult education movement, the Extension Division 


is relatively young—45 years old if 1906 is taken as the date of 


foundation; 36 years old if its foundation is regarded as having 
taken place in 1915, at the first annual conference of the National 
University Extension Association. This is a short time in which to 
develop a philosophy and to pattern a system of roads. In the 
philosophy of the Extension Division, one sees what a university 
can become with the acceptance of the function implied for 
Extension. Universities are the institutions provided in our 
educational system to concentrate on instruction at the highest 
level and to conduct research. To these aims, through the Ex- 
tension Division, has been added a third, the concept of service to 
adults. This concept extends the traditional limits of university 
activity to include the provision of educational opportunities for 
those who, for one reason or another, cannot attend university. 
This means the provision of useful educational services for all. 

Itis important to recognize that the Extension Division functions 
as the administrative arm of the university to which it is attached. 
The Extension Division depends, therefore, upon the knowledge 
and experience that the university provides, and not on a body of 
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knowledge that it develops independently of the university. Only 
in the field of its operation is the Extension Division concerned 
directly with research. "This means that the educational leader- 
ship is in the university, not the Extension Division. It does not 
mean, however, that the Extension Division should not lead the 
university to support educational programmes and services which. 
the adult public requests or with which the Extension Division 
would like to experiment. If the facts are reasonably interpreted, 
it may be concluded that Extension Divisions have made signifi- 
cant contributions to adult education in the United States. 
Measured by the number of institutions, Extension Divisions have’ 
grown. In 1915, the National University Extension Association 
had 22 members; in 1950, it had 73. Included in this membership 
are private as well as public universities, representing every section 
of the country. In 1948 (the latest figures available), a total of 431 
colleges and universities had Extension services of greater or less 
extent with organized campus and offcampus programmes. 
"Through the Extension Division, universities have offered profes- 
sional/training, liberal education and other courses, activities and 
services in an immense variety designed to fit the needs of the - 
particular locality in which the institution is operating. In many 
instances universities have led the way in pioneering particular — 
phases of adult education. Experimental programmes of one kind — 
or another are to be found as a part of the Extension services of 
almost every university. Taken together, the Extension Divisions 
of the universities of this country have amassed a large store of 
knowledge, both theoretical and empirical, regarding the planning _ 
and operation of educational programmes for adults, N 
Each university has developed its adult education services in its 
own way. There has been inadequate systematic effort to study 
the work of different institutions and to collate these studies so as 
to make a significant contribution to the literature of adult educa- - 
tion. The Extension Division is generally organized for adminis- 
trative operation. It is not equipped for research and is not likely 
to undertake systematic compilations of information or to make 
theoretical interpretations of such compilations. Extension adminis- 
trators, however, are aware of a common set of problems which 
require further study, analysis and improved solutions. These prob- 
lems recapitulate the major divisions of the discussion that has 
already taken place in this article. They may be listed as follows: 
The meaning of adult education (in the broadest sense) to the 
university, to those participating, and to the community as a whole. 
An analysis of adult needs and interests. ue 
Relationships between the Extension Division and the commu: 
ty including plans for adequate communication. Relationshi 
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between the university and public and private agencies of adult 
education, as well as the public served. 5 

Decisions on the distribution: of responsibility for divisions of 
clientele, areas, and levels of adult education among agencies, with 
determination of the areas in which the Extension Division should 
assume leadership. 

The development of effective teaching (including the problem of 
recruiting and training good teachers) for adult education. f 

The development of and improvement in the use of special media 
of communication (films, lectures, radio, television, recordings, 
|. correspondence courses). 

The development of effective publicity and public relations tech- 
niques to stimulate public interest and participation in adult edu- 
—— — cation. 

The significance of degree programmes and the conferring of 
degrees, for the Extension Division. 

The role of research in adult education for the Extension Division 
and the role of the Extension Division, if any, in such research. 

The determination of appropriate areas for experimentation in 
. Extension work in terms of programme offerings, teaching tech- 
. niques, and services to particular professions, trades and groups. 

Examination of possible curricula for adults. These may consist 
of appropriate groupings of non-credit educational activities de- 
signed especially for adult groups. 

. Possible improvements in administrative organization. 

Extentto which the Extension Division should attempt to evaluate 
its programmes and determination of what evaluative techniques 
are most useful for adult education. 

.. Determination of what pricing policies to follow. 

Formulation of legislation to secure financial support in reason- 
<  &ble amount for the education of adults. 

Provisions for the interchange of information on patterns and 
. plans of organization of all adult education programmes. 
In the solutions proposed for these problems lies the future 
entation of the Extension Division. The prospects are that the 
Extension Division will continue as an active agency since it is the 
natural outgrowth of the characteristically American doctrine that 
_ education is the key to the solution of both individual and social 
problems. The Extension Division along with the other agencies of 
adult education will continue to devote itself to the task of develop- 

g better informed citizens, vocationally competent, and capable 
of assuming the obligations as well as the privileges which go with 
itizenship in the United States. y 
Tt is reasonable to conclude that Extension Divisions have ren- 
red substantial services to the cause of adult education. They 
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have contributed especially to an understanding of the size and the 
complexity of the problems of adult education, of the peculiarities 
of some of the methods desirable for assisting in the solution of these 
problems, and of the differences between full-time, formal under- 
graduate instruction and the kind of education which must be 
given when a man is on the job. 

On the other hand, it must be confessed that the Extension Di- 
vision is still largely a step-child of the university. Progress has 
been made, especially in the last 10 years. Theoretically, with 
larger educational support from the university, and larger financial 
support through public funds, an Extension Division could be more 
effective. Whether it would have the wisdom to do a more signifi- 


cant job is an unanswerable question. Its major role is to assist | 


in the growth of a civilization of mature persons for, as a well- 
known Canadian psychiatrist, G. Brock Chisholm, now Director- 


General of the World Health Organization, once said, *So far in 
the history of the world ther: 


people in the right places at the right time.’ 
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